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Persistence 


Persistence, the quality essential to achievement, brought success to the Frenchmen who conquered 
Annapurna, a giant peak of the Himalayas, 


PERSISTENCE is a trait that is encouraged by mutual life 
assurance. Whether the objective is to provide for education, 
house purchase, business development or retirement, there is 
no better method of regular saving, which at the same time 
affords full protection for family and dependants, 

The profits belong entirely to the policyholders; and 
the outstanding bonus record of ‘the United Kingdom 
Provident Institution, a leading mutual office founded in 1840, 
proves that persistence brings its reward in life assurance as 
in other fields of human endeavour. 


Write for particulars of the full range of our Whole Life and 
Endowment policies. 


y, 


United Kingdom Provident Institution 
HEAD OFFICE: 


33 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, EC 


MANSION HOUSE 6543 
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Experiment with Tyme 


IT IS BUT PIOUS to Wonder what our ancestors were like. 
The local Pageant, which might be expected to satisfy 
our curiosity in this respect, somehow fails to do so. It 
leaves us with the impression that our village was much 
more highly organised and alert in the past than it is 
today. Look at the way they reacted to the Armada. 
One moment they were all Morris-dancing on the 
Recreation Ground. “The next, having in‘ some extra- 
ordinary manner descried a beacon on a distant hill-top 
which we could have sworn was rendered by the 
prevailing Scotch mist completely invisible, a sort of 
levee en masse had taken place and they were all 
marching off to fight the accursed Spaniards, waving 
their pikes and swords and making the devil of a row. 


instead of (as we should have expected) south, towards 
the Channel ; but doubtless this was some kind of ruse, 
dictated by the requirements of security. What we 
found so remarkable about their conduct in this and 
other crises (the Civil War, for instance, when they 
ambushed a Cromwellian foraging party almost before 
the public address system had had time to explain 
what was happening) was the speed with which they 
got things laid on. What has happened to these powers 
of faultless co-ordination? Why do their descendants 
make such uphill work of organising a jumble-sale or 
a whist drive? To such questions the Pageant, that 
curious experiment with time, fails signally to suggest 
an answer. 


At the Midland Bank there is no netd for answer. So 

efficient is its co-ordination that a call at even the 

smallest of its branches will put you promptly. in 

contact with all the knowledge and experience possessed 
by the whole Midland Bank organisation. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, £.C.2 
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HE logic behind the kind of price pegging policy 
S) announced by the nationalised industries is, I think, as 
ff follows: If prices of such important things as coal, gas, 
la he electricity, and transport can be kept stable for a while, 
_ private industry may also be induced to keep prices down. Then— 
xt ad this is the crucial link in the argument—it is hoped that 
_ workers and trade union leaders, assured that prices are not going 
to go up, may be willing to moderate their wage demands. And 
sloyers, since they are committed to keeping prices stable, will 
y case be anxious to resist demands for wage increases. With 
imcreases moderated in this way, given a fair rise in 
uctivity, costs will remain stable and the pegging policy will 
e justified itself. 5 re 

the decisive question, therefore, is what effect such price 
ging will have on wages. As long as business is prosperous and 
ere is a high demand for labour, price pegging by itself does not 
luce the bargaining power of the unions. So that the success of 
policy depends on the attitudes of the unions—whether 
are prepared to agree among themselves, either openly or 
tly, to moderate or postpone the next round of wage demands 
because of the assurance that prices are not going to go on rising. 
The attitude of those unions which had recently had a wage 
is likely to be different from those which got their in- 
some time ago. In any case my own feeling is that it is not 
be easy, after the experience of the last few years, to con- 
e unions in advance that prices are not going to go up 
And if they go on pressing for increased wages, either 


rise, and the pegging policy will have to go. 


l be industrial strife or ‘the increases will be conceded, 
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Will the Price Pegging Policy Succeed ¢ 


f By ELY DEVONS 


Does the pegging policy mean that the nationalised industries 
will resist any further wage increases during the coming months? 
Clearly the Government is not going to give open explicit instruc- 
tions to the nationalised industries on wages policy; but does the 
Government’s initiative on price pegging mean that it would like 
to see the nationalised industries resist further wage demands just 
now? And would it support the Boards in such resistance? No 
doubt the Government hopes: that it will not come to this. But 
what if it does? 

It may be argued that, even if the policy turns out a failure, it 
is surely worth trying; that if it does not come off, at least no 
harm will be done. But is this so? If the prices of some things are 
pegged while wages and other incomes continue to go up, the 
net result will be that we shall get the pegged commodities cheaply 
and will have more to spend on other things. And our increased 
demand for these will drive up their prices even more rapidly. 
So demand and production will be distorted and it will not be 
easy to correct this later. Moreover, the industries committed to 
price pegging will soon find themselves making losses, which will 
have to be met from reserves, borrowing, or subsidies. The Trans- 
port Commission and some of the regional Gas and Electricity 
Boards have already announced that the present pegging, even 
assuming no further increases in costs, will land them in heavy losses 
during the coming months. It is indeed rather difficult to reconcile 
the Government’s action in withdrawing the bread subsidy and 
being prepared to see the price of bread go up, with their action in 
encouraging the Transport, Electricity, and Gas Boards to follow 
a policy which in effect means subsidising the price of transport 
and fuel. To subsidise fuel prices just now, when fuel economy is 


so urgent, will no doubt strike many as aticdlanty curious... Ta 
any case, once we are committed to a price policy which involves 
running ‘the nationalised industries at a loss, any rational control 


of these industries and assessment of their performance becomes 


even more difficult than at present. 
~ Whether the pegging policy succeeds or not during the next” 
few months, it is certainly not a permanent solution of the problem. 


Short Time in tee Motor Industry 


By GEORGE WANSBROUGH 


HE redundancies at Austin’s and Morris’ may give the 
impression that the whole British motor-car industry is 
in the early stages of a severe decline; and the troubles 
at Standard’s, which are chiefly due to different causes, 
may reinforce that impression. But it is a false impression. There 
ate other manufacturers who are selling all the cars they can 
produce. For example, Jaguars are finding such a strong demand 
at home and abroad for their new smaller 2.4 litre model that they 
are producing at capacity and still working a night shift. Among 
the bigger manufacturers, the new range of larger Ford cars and 
the latest Hillman and Standard models are selling well; output 
is building up, but seems to have some way to go before the 
current demand can be met. For other models which have been 
longer on the market but which still meet the public’s require- 
ments, delivery periods are lengthening. rather than shortening. 
All this is as it should be, for this is the peak selling season for 
motor-cars at home, and a season when the volume of exports is 
as a rule only beginning to slow down. 


Test of the Market-place 

Competition is the essence of economic progress. If our standard 
of living is to improve as fast as possible, it is essential that those 
undertakings which prove that they can best meet the public 
demand should expand, and those which cannot should contract: 
and the test must be, not the opinion of this or that government 
department or body of experts, but the final test of the market- 
place, the test of what the public say they like, saying so with all 
the emphasis of their cheque books. One of the unfortunate 


- features of the over-stretched economy in which we have been 


living is that the sharp edge of competition has been blunted, and 
it has been too easy for the manufacturer whose products do not 
exactly fill the bill to sell his output, and too difficult for the 
manufacturer who better meets the requirements of the market 
to expand his share. From the broader e¢onomic point of view; 
therefore, it is a sign of returning health ‘that while some manu- 
facturers are selling readily all they can produce, others have to 
reduce the scale of their activities. 

There are particular conditions which have affected the sales of 


_ Austin and Morris cars. It is some time since they have introduced 


any really new models in the most popular parts of their range. 
In the export markets, their greatest sales strength is concentrated 


. in the Dominions and other parts of the sterling area, compared 
- to some of their competitors who through their American ties have 


the advantage of stronger international selling organisations on 


_ the Continent and elsewhere. Many of the sterling area markets 


have been suffering from the same sort of troubles as we have— 
an over-extended, hectic economy, with a constant threat of 
balance-of-payments trouble; and it has been necessary to apply 


_ the same sort of remedies as here. Australia is a case in point. 
Last year over a third of the 373,000 cars we exported went to 
Australia and New Zealand, and for Austin and Morris the pro- 


space during which to work e ti ae 
these should be—whether more stringent control es the supply 

money and credit, reduced government expenditure and taxatiot 
an agreed national wages policy, or physical controls and so on— 
still remains a matter of acute controversy. 


— ‘At Home and Abroad’ (Home Service) 
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portion is nearer half. In Beerin the Govenatent is diteRiinese 
that as many as possible of their motor-cars shall be manufactured 
in their own country. Thus the sales to Australia have cee 
badly pinched, and the British Motor Comoran: has been — 
most of all. : 
At home, if the credit squeeze continues to the polar where it 
achieves the necessary effect in reducing the feverish temperature 
of recent years, there is bound to be a further slackening of demand 
for cars. The increase in purchase tax and restriction of hire 
purchase have been the most obvious implements of the squeeze; 
but there is more to it than that. Families who are earning goo 
money and who for years have known hardly any change excep 
for the better in their earnings are naturally ready to spend them 
freely; but when the tide turns, and it begins to look as if th 
amount of money coming into the house may fall, men look rathe 
more affectionately at their money before parting with it. And so 
inevitably, the sales of less essential goods tend to slacken. 
Looking further ahead, the outlook for the motor-car industr 
depends to an enormous extent on government policies. Eve 
since motoring began, successive governments have regarded : 
as something to be taxed and discouraged. At present levels, a 
taxation of motoring adds something like 70 per cent. to the cost — 
of owning and operating a motor-car; if, despite this burden, the - 
number of cars has doubled since 1939 to 4,000,000, how mu 
greater would be the potential demand if taxation were reduce 
to a level no higher thdn is necessary to finance the cos 
roads; for then the cost of ownership of a car would be brought 
within reach of nearly as many families as can today affor 
a television set. The ownership of a motor-car can : 
new dimension to the existence of the ordinary family 
a real enrichment to their lives, as well as a ss 


tive to hard work. 
Reduction in Taxation? = 
If the economic possibilities of motoring are ‘allows 
natural growth, ‘there would be a great diffusion of a 
the community. The cost of production of motor-ca nds 
to a greater extent than almost any other important produc st, ¢ 
the total volume of production, and if we are to hold the gre 
possible share of the world market, we must have the 
possible volume of sales ‘at home. If we are to achieve 
which we can achieve, it is esséntial that, as soon as the 
economic fever has been disposed of, taxation of motoring | 
be reduced so that the ownership and operation of a ca 
no more than its proper burden of costs, and no one who 
the real costs should be prevented by taxation from owning 
A major programme of road development will be necessary: 
that is called for anyway if the road transport of goods is to’ 
fully-efficient and the reduced costs in our factories : 
Sori agi in excessive transport charges. ‘ 
oo Reta ian® 
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- The Riots in Poznan and the Polish ‘Thaw’ 


By GUY HADLEY, B.B.C. special correspondent 


ROM what I have seen and heard during a 
fortnight. in various parts of Poland, I would 
say that discontent over living conditions is 
deep and widespread, to such an extent that it 
does provide material for the sort of riot which broke 
out in Poznan, I have been free to send despatches to 
London without cénsorship, to go wherever I wanted 
_-and to talk to anybody I wanted, and there is an atmo- 
sphere of frank and critical discussion in Poland today 
which is both unexpected and stimulating. It is rather 
like being in a room where the ‘ Silencé’ notice has 
been removed- and everybody is suddenly talking at 
once. I haye heard ordinary workers complain bitterly 
that their wages, in relation to prices, hardly give them 
' a bare living. A clerk showed me the well-worn suit he 
was wearing, made from English cloth twenty years ago, 
and said it was the only one he possessed. A young 
engineer explained: ‘ They say that things will be better 
in the future, but I’m not interested in what happens 
after I’m dead; I want to live decently now, while I’m 
still young and alive ’. 

This anxiety about the economic situation is by no 
‘means confined to the man-+in-the¢street but is also 
shared by all the people I met in public life, many of 
them active party members, They point to the immense 
problems caused by the wholesale destruction in Poland 


during the war, the shortage of technicians and raw a . : | 
> ? crowd in Poznan surrounding a Polish army tank on June 28, the first day of the demon- 
materials, and the upheaval caused by resettling several strations during which many rioters were killed and wounded 


© LR a a million Poles after the frontier changes. But they also recognise frankly 


that the methods copied from the Soviet Union under Stalin have 
largely contributed to their present difficulties. They say that changes 
already began in Poland two years ago, before the famous twentieth 
Congress in Moscow and the’ Soviet attacks on Stalin’s excesses. 

I have had many talks with Polish editors and journalists—many of 
them communists—who are now in the forefront of this critical process: 
They call it the ‘thaw’, after the book by the Russian journalist Ilya 

_Ehrenburg; and they are the first to agree that before this change the 
newspapers mostly contained drab repetitions of the party line from 
above, and were not read by the ordinary public. Many newspapers are 
now sold out an-hour or two after they appear. In recent months the 
Polish press has printed sharp criticism of stupid or arbitrary behaviour 
by state and party officials at levels reaching almost to the top. They 
have called for a more sympathetic and intelligent approach to the in- 
dependent peasants. And some editors have started Gallup Polls, which 

' permit readers to voice anonymously their opinions on burning topics. 

I have been told by some party members that a section of the older 
Communists are resisting change, either for fear of losing a good job 
or because they are too accustomed to blind obedience to accept the 
new and more flexible ideas. Provincial journalists say that matters go 
much more slowly as one gets farther from Warsaw, and that orders 
often get shelved or altered on the way down. But when I asked whether 
the present evolution would go on or be reversed, everybody thought, 
without exception, that it could not be turned back. The Polish 
character would not stand for it, said one man. ‘ We call this a second 
revolution ’, said another. ‘It may proceed in a zig-zag but it is bound 
to go forward ’. Forward to where? Nobody can say; but nobody speaks 
of adopting western democracy, much less of returning to the social 
and economic structure of pre-war Poland. There is talk in party circles 
of increasing the number of candidates on the Communist lists at elec- 
tions so as to give people more choice; and, indeed, one man said to 
me: ‘I think we should lose about*half of our present deputies’. But 
this is a process of discussion now in the flood tide in Poland, and 
nobody will predict where it will go. If there should be any further 
incidents like the riot in Poznan, nobody could say how far it will be 
-allowed to go.— From Our Own Correspondent’ (Home Service) 


Citizens of Poznan scattering as troops open fire 


/ 


_ T Stalin’s death the new_rulers of Russia were faced with two 
problems: how to restore a sufficient sense of security for 
initiative to revive, and how at the same time to preserve 
the structure of the regime, its ideology, and their own 

. positions. To expose Stalin at once might have brought the whole 
structure toppling down. The country had to be not only reassured but 
also re-educated. 


After the Fall of Beria 
The thaw set in at once, or rather immediately after the fall of Beria. 
Propaganda encouraged people to assume responsibilities and to criticise 


more freely, and incentives began to replace penalties and threats. At 


the same time the exposure of Beria helped t6 clear the party’s name. 
When I was in Russia last autumn I was told by simple people: ‘ Until 
two years ago people were disappearing right and left for no reason at 
all; that was Beria’s fault. We can talk about these things now; two 
years ago we wouldn’t have dreamt of it’. Yet the thaw was not having 
its full effect. A majority of the population is old enough to remember 
Lenin’s NEP, and I héard people saying: “How do we know that this 
isn’t just another NEP and that in a year or eighteen months we won’t 
be where we were before, with purges on a bigger scale?’ A greater 
earnest of good faith was needed than either words or mild reforms: 
and in fact the Government had already started to give it by gradually 
releasing, under a series of amnesties, literally millions of prisoners, a 
high proportion of them political prisoners. 

This is not the moment to go into the question of whether the 
majority or only a minority of slave workers are now free. But the 
scale on which the exiles have returned has been enormous. There is no 
doubt that these amnesties are regarded as a convincing sign of change. 
But it is also true that the appearance of all these ghosts in the towns 
and villages of Russia has caused a profound shock. The prisoners who 
were themselves survivors from among a multitude were returning after 
sentences of anything up to twenty-five years with no more explanation 
than: ‘It was a mistake. It turns out that you were innocent after all *. 


Once the thaw had really set in, not only initiative but indignation ~ 


might revive, and Beria might not prove a sufficient target. 

The exposure of Stalin may have been planned from the beginning 
but it seems likely that the deep emotional disturbance of the people has 
at any rate contributed to its timing. At the Party Congress in February 


the leaders came into the open and appealed for understanding of their 


own role during Stalin’s- lifetime. After that the ‘situation still needed 


' careful handling. For if it were thought that from now on criticism. 


could go to any length, it might still extend from Stalin to the leaders, 
the party, and the system which had allowed mistakes on such a scale 
to happen. Soon the people were warned that criticism of Stalin must 
not degenerate into criticism of the party, and were made to feel that 
even criticism of Stalin should remain within the bounds of decency. 
What should really be criticised, it was suggested, was not Stalin as 
such but the cult of personality. 


The ‘Cult of Personality’ 

This term, “cult of personality’, has been used increasingly since 
Stalin’s death. It denotes both his tyranny and its effects and everything 
that made it possible. It is wide enough to cover anything from Satanic 

_ self-deification to the arrogance of minor bureaucrats and from 
cowardice to small evasions of responsibility. Its use has enabled propa- 
ganda to achieve an astonishing sleight of hand, For while Khrushchev’s 
speech directed thé people’s indignation towards Stalin, it was also 


suggested that Stalin was an idol whom they had raised up as an expres- 


sion of their own vices: Stalin was less culpable than they were. The 


Be a only body that had come well out /of the experiment was the ° 


party, which had remained true at heart—if not in practice—to the 
ideals of Lenin, and had now delivered the people by revealing to them 
___ the nature of the Moloch whom they had set up to devour them. And 

_ the Russian people, always prone to see themselves at fault, seem in 
_ many cases ready to share in a sense of corporate guilt. A taxi-driver 
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_in the ’thirties, and whose mother had publicly severed her co 


whom I asked what he felt about Stalin said: ‘ Now he’s dea 4 the y ye 
beat him up, but after all ore ey put him on his pedesah; we *re all 
it together ’. * 
In trying to assess the reactions - the Wissinns to are dis 
made to them, it has tobe borne in mind that their form was perh ] } 
more startling than the facts which were suspected “by many. in a 
Moscow, I read a new play, ‘ Did Ivan Ivanovich Exist?’ It is part of — 
the propaganda line: ‘ Did Stalin exist or did the people invent him?” 
In it there is a dialogue between two characters, the Man in the Clot : 
Cap and the Man in the Panama Hat. : ie 
~ ©T don’t like hints ’, says ‘Cloth Cap. sag yy 
‘Fancy that’, says Panama Hat. ‘I suppose you'd like ieee * 
to talk as you do at your party mectings— just shovel out the plain 
truth? ” * 
«And how do you talk at your meetings? 4 
“Certainly not like that. We speak politely, we remain within the - 
bounds of decency ’. aE: 
The Man in the Cloth Cap is intended to represent both the party 
and the people, the Man in the Panama is the Smart Alec and the 
bureaucrat. It is untrue that the party, as the play suggests, always spo 
the unvarnished truth. For years, it had not so much as hinted at 
The people did occasionally blurt it out at whatever risk, and the res 
of the time those who were in the know spoke in hints. But at the closed” 
party congress session in February the unvarnished truth was indeed — 
spoken in an unprecedented manner, and later a summary of Khrush- 
chev’s speech was made into a letter to be read at party meetings — E 
throughout the country. We know now that Khrushchev warned his 
hearers: ‘We cannot let this matter go out of the party ’. But, in fact, a 
not only was the letter read to responsible non-party workers as we 
as to party members, but most of its contents seem soon to have ee 
known to almost every adul Russian. 


Uneasy Plain Speaking 
The statement of the truth pleased many though others were not oO 
shocked and bewildered by the facts, but were also made uneasy by 
plain speaking which contradicted all their inculcated habits. Th re is 
no doubt that to many young people the facts were nearly aa ‘ 
I was speaking to Olenka, recently out of the Komsomol. She 
telling me of the wonderful new world the party and the people w r 
building together. Her eyes shining, she spoke of her ideals—the { 
of them were honesty, truth. When I asked her how she had reacte 
the truth about Stalin, her expression changed as though a light 
been put out. She said reproachfully: ‘How ome we be any 
but terribly upset? ”> F 
“Was that because the facts about him came as a complete st 
to you? ’ I asked. ny 
’ She hesitated. ‘ Well, we realised that he was lacking in modesty 
This was quite as far as she would go. She grieved, deeply and 
inely, not because the truth, which she also genuinely valued, 
withheld from the people for so long, but at the loss of the 
image. } 
And there-was Kolia wha grandfather had disappeared in the 


with the condemned enemy of the people. ‘ That was natural ’, 
of hers told me, ‘we all understood it’. Kolia had been parti 
touchy about Grandpapa Stalin. Whenever anybody spoke ag 
he jumped down their throat, and when the letter exposing n 
read out Kolia had a nervous breakdown. ; 

There were some adults who were sincerely disillusioned, 
Kolia’s story to a woman civil servant. She said: ‘ Yes, it’s hard 
very young. And not only for them. Of course the cult of ersol 
was wrong. But it was dying away: Opinion had been wo 
for /three years. I sometimes wonder if there need hav 
sudden blow. It almost doesn’t seem quite omprt By ee 

Some of the more naive were even now still 
memory behind Bese's ‘Bibo knows: if hes wasn a 
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asked. ‘Beria tied him up hand and foot. He first exposed a plot 
_ to murder Stalin; that’s how he got in; after that, anybody who tried 
getting past him he just pretended was another plotter, then he did 
_ them in. So that in the end Stalin didn’t know anything of what was 
_ going on’. 


Painful Reassessment of the Facts 

Others have had to make’a painful reassessment of the facts which 
they had known. A party member in his forties said to me: ‘ Take 
my case. As a young man I took part in the fight with the kulaks. 

I was doing what I believed to be my duty, and it had its appeal— 

as to any romantic youngster—to risk your neck against the enemy. 

__ Afterwards I realised that things went too far. Stalin was too head- 
_ strong, wilful, boastful. All the same, did he really deserve as much 
-censure as that? Now one hardly knows what to think about any- 
_ thing’. He told me he was taking an examination for the degree of 
candidate of sciences; he had to pass in four subjects, one of them 
dialectical materialism. ; 

*That’s the only one that’s worrying me’, he said. “Last year I’d 
have known all the answers, but now, after all that’s happened, I don’t 
suppose the examiners themselves know what the answers ought to be’. 

“But was the cult of personality so fundamental to your philosophy? ” 
T asked. 

- “It’s hard to tell. Collective leadership is right, of course. All the 
same, there has to be a boss’. to 
~ But generally, among grown up people, the truth about Stalin had 
Jong been a family secret. A young working man said to me: ‘ When 
they told the truth about him we were glad. He was never my 
grandpapa. Even at school and in the Komsomol I could hardly bear 
- to look at-the newspapers, they were so full of lies. I didn’t know 
everything but I knew enough—though you couldn’t talk, of course, 
or the Black Ravens would come. I didn’t know he’d murdered 
Kiroy. Think of it, murdered Kirov himself and then had thousands 
_ of innocent people accused of it and killed. And then the war. There 
might not have been a war if it hadn’t been for him’. 
‘Well, surely ’, I protested. 
‘At any rate, it wouldn’t have been as it was. He practically let 
the Germans in. A monster he was, a real monster ’. 
A comment that moved me was that of an old man, Ivan Ilyich. 
- T asked him: ‘ Were you glad when Stalin was exposed? ” 
He answered gravely: ‘We felt no schadenfreude but we rejoiced 
at this sign that the future would be better than the past. You 
realise’, he went on, ‘that what you call the exposure of Stalin was 
only one of several steps. There have been a great many changes. Do 
- you know what first convinced me that there was a change? When the 
Government really tackled the problem of drunkenness at the cost of 
~ the enormous profit it was making from the taxon spirits. Or take 
’ this latest decree on pensions. Now a lot of people will be able to retire; 
~ some of them are old specialists who are difficult to spare, and yet the 
_ Government has taken the risk. And other things—the peasants eat 
better, workers. aren’t arrested for absenteeism, the powers of the secret 
_ police are cut down, the prisoners are coming back. These are the 
‘things that matter. The facts about the past are not news. What matters 


is that the past should really be the past’. np 


_ The Middle Generation 
_~ Yet, however welcome the change, it seems that it will not be easy. 
An intellectual.said to me: ‘The young are all right, and so are the 
old, those who grew up before the Revolution. The ones for whom 
' things are going to be hard are the middle generation. They are 
those who find it hard to relax, to thaw out: They can’t believe that 
life won’t always be strangled by bureaucracy ’. 
_. The same thing was said to me more brutally by another older man. 
_ He said: ‘The people who are nearing middle age today are short- 
lived. When I-ask them why they are having strokes and heart attacks 
at their time of life, they answer: “You didn’t grow up in our 
conditions, you’ve got more stamina”. They’ve had too much strain. 
_ And now they don’t know what to make of this new thing. All their 
life there was only Lenin and then Stalin. Then Stalin died and 
ia was removed within six months—that was a shock to them. 
1 Malenkoy resigned—another shock. And now this. Even if 
re pleased they find it hard to stand on their own feet ’. 
Stalin be spared? Or does there always have to be a boss and 
ect of worship? I was watching the premiere of a play, 
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“Moscow Kreml’. It was a story of the civil war and the hero was 
Lenin. He was modest, almost down at heel, he lunched simply 
with his friends in his shabby dining-room, he cheerfully admitted 
his ignorance of technical subjects; humble to the point of being almost 
smaller than life, he was yet god-like, touching off at sight a con- 
flagration of loyalty. And with him in the play was his comrade, 
Dzerzhinsky, examining a traitor who had been plotting with Bruce 
Lockhart and with German funkers, and reducing the traitor to con- 
fession by nothing but the moral force of his integrity: yes, 
Dzerzhinsky, known to us and surely at any rate to the older 
generation of Russians as the terrorist head of the Cheka, but known 
to Russian children as this fatherly, heroic figure. ; 


Filling the Void ! 

At the moment, despite the ban on the cult of personality, the 
figure of Lenin is growing to fill up the void left by Stalin; his portraits 
are bigger than ever, his saga as the liberator of the people is enhanced. 
This is-not difficult, for Lenin’s reputation was never entirely eclipsed 
by the rise of Stalin’s star. To the simple man the facts are simple: 
Lenin desired the good of the people; Russia’s growing economic 
strength and the education of the masses were what he planned; the 
poverty, the neglect, the terror, the bureaucracy, the subservience, the 
corruption all were due to Stalin. Nothing that irks or shocks the 
people was done with Lenin’s support. Last autumn a man who is a 
believer pointed out to me a place where a church had been destroyed 
during the Revolution. 

“A lot of churches were destroyed’, he said. ‘In the early days 
people just went in and blew them up—even very beautiful and ancient 
ones. But as soon as Lenin heard about it, he transferred the capital 
from Leningrad to Moscow, so as to be on the spot and prevent such 
things from being done’. An old woman said to me: ‘ You see, 
Lenin never wanted Stalin to succeed him on the throne’. And those 
who speak of the improvements under Malenkoy, often add: ‘It’s 
said that he is Lenin’s kinsman ’. 

Yet to the more thoughtful people it can hardly fail to occur that 
Stalinism followed Leninism and that within forty years of the October 
Revolution all the old vices were running riot. Autocracy was at its 
height. The old greeds were being fed, the old passions fanned, 
including such discredited ones as chauvinism and anti-semitism. 

How had this black magic been worked? Quite simply: the means 
had been to hand, perfected by the revolution itself—dictatorship and 
terror. The dictatorship which was intended to be exercised on behalf 
of the proletariat by the party had slipped into the hands of the 
party’s secretary, and the terror by which the enemy class had been 
destroyed was being used by him against his old comrades and the 
country. 

Stalinism having failed, there seems to be nothing to fall back on 
except Leninism. But did not Leninism breed Stalinism? The 
orthodox answer is ‘ No, Stalinism was a deviation’. But what was 
the deviation? It is called the cult of personality. But in its current 
interpretation, does this amount to anything much more than the 
Old Adam in each one of us? Why should he have made so dramatic 
an appearance at the very moment when the Marxist-Leninist remedy 
against him—the destruction of the enemy class—had been success- 
fully applied? 

It seemed to me that the country’s examination of conscience, which 
is perhaps wide and troubled, is being made in the absence of a 
philosophy in the light of which the evils of Stalinism can be 
genuinely diagnosed. That there is need for a new idea is, I believe, 
recognised by many. Not only believers, but some who do not find 
a solution in religion have said to me: ‘A man needs faith; faith has 
been destroyed’. Russia has been turned into a supremely extrovert 
country and her immense material tasks are sufficient to absorb the 
energies and to kindle the enthusiasm of many young people. But 
I cannot see how her human, spiritual, social, and political problems 
can be tackled unless the idea is sought beyond the bounds of 
Leninism.—Third Programme 


Among recent publications are: The Self and the Dramas of History, 
by Reinhold Niebuhr (Faber, 21s.); An Introduction to Philosophical 
Analysis, by’ John Hospers (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 25s.); The 
Calendar of Tiah co: the Measuring System of the Oldest Civilisation, 
by H. S. Bellamy and P. Allan (Faber, 50s.); and The Historia Pontifi- 
calis of John of Salisbury, edited by Marjorie Chibnall (Nelson’s Medieval 
Texts, 20s.)._ 
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Cromwell and the Jews 


HOSE who are fascinated by historical detective work will 
read with special interest the talk by Mr. Cecil Roth (which 
is printed on another page) on the subject of the return of 
the Jews to England 300 years ago. They had been expelled 
by King Edward I, and in the autumn of 1655 the Rabbi Menasseh 
ben Israel, a Marrano Jew who believed that the Jews must return 
to England to complete the Diaspora, came to London to plead their 
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cause. A petition asking for the right to pursue their devotions in- 


private was presented by him and others to the Lord Protector in 
March, 1656, and referred by Cromwell to the Council of State. Mr. 


Roth reaches the conclusion that the Council of State agréed to the 


petition on June 25, and that by the end of the year “a Jewish com- 
munity was . ... formally constituted in London’. = 
So far, it may be assumed, historians will accept Mr. Roth’s argu- 
ments, even though the evidence is of a somewhat negative character, 
as he himself admits. Where some will differ from him, however, is 
over the deductions that he draws. He argues that the reason why 
Oliver Cromwell refused to make an independent decision on the matter 


and—although he was personally favourable to the toleration of the. 


Jews—would give them no permission co settle until he received the 
backing of the Council of State was that he was afraid of public opinion. 
He had the impression, Mr. Roth says, ‘ that the people generally were 
opposed to the readmission of the Jews, and [that] made him nervous 
of risking unpopularity by taking independent action’. Thus the sug- 
gestion is that credit is largely due to the ‘public opinion’ of the 
time. It was noticeable that while Lord Samuel in his broadcast on 
“Three Hundred Years of Anglo-Jewry ’, published in THE LISTENER 


on April 19, referred to the part played by Cromwell, at the dinner 


subsequently given in Guildhall to celebrate the event none of the 
speakers who broadcast mentioned his name, Yet historians of the 
seventeenth century, familiar with Cromwell’s character and attitude 
of mind, may well wonder if that is altogether fair. 
Three hundred years ago was a period in our history during which, 
a leading American historian has told us, we were governed by ‘a brief 
military dictatorship ’. It was after the first Protectorate Parliament 
was dissolved and when the country was governed through the agency 
of Cromwell’s Major-Generals. On the other hand, although Parliament 
‘had refused to confirm the ‘Instrument of Government’ » the con- 
stitution under which he claimed to rule, Cromwell was always careful, 
so far as he could, to follow its constitutional forms. He was required 
by the ‘Instrument’ to consult his Council of State on all administra- 
tive matters, whether domestic or foreign, and it was therefore natural 
that he should do so in the case of the Jewish petition. His own 
sympathies were well known, for he believed profoundly in ‘liberty of 
> eel - On this question he led public opinion; he did not follow 
“Is there not yet upon the spirits of men a strange itch?’ he had 
faked in 1655. ‘ Nothing can satisfy them, unless they can put their 
fingers upon their brethren’s consciences to pinch them there. . . . Is 
it ingenuous to ask liberty and not to give it? ’ Earlier he had saved ‘the 
_ country from an all-embracing Presbyterian hierarchy, as he had fought 
against the ritualistic uniformity of Archbishop Laud. In 1655 he had 
_ prevented the execution of a Unitarian for blasphemy. ‘Where’, he 
then demanded, 
desires to have liberty but none will give it’. Was he wrong? Powerful 
fe groups opposed the return of the Jews. Was it not Cromwell himself 
) more than anybody else pressed for toleration in his own time? 


P. 


“shall we have men of a universal spirit? Everyone . 


THE RIOTS IN Poznan—which ‘took ee in full view of numerous — 
western visitors to the Poznan fair—led many western commentators 
to see them in the perspective of millions of people, not only in Poland 
but in every satellite country, straining at the leash, slightly slackeneds & 
in recent weeks, in their yearning for freedom. 

On the evening of June 28, Warsaw radio announced the outhreale . 
of the rioting in Poznan, which i it attributed to well-prepared action by — 

‘imperialist provocateurs ’ and the ‘ reactionary underground ’, designed 
to exploit the admitted economic difficulties. The communiqué called 
on all Polish workers to maintain special vigilance; and announced the ~ 
immediate departure for Poznan of the Polish Prime Minister and 
other government and party leaders. On the following day Warsaw 
radio claimed that Poznan was returning to normal, that most of the 
strikers had returned to work, and that members “of the army and — 
security forces were among the thirty-eight dead and 270 wounded. 
On June 30 a Polish transmission published a detailed account of the 
disturbances, admitting that public buildings had been attacked, that 
the rioters had freed prisoners from the gaol and tried to set the 
security headquarters on fire, that there had been prolonged clashes’ 
around these headquarters, and that troops and tanks had been called 
into the city. It admitted that ‘armed gangs’ were still holding out. 

On July 1, Warsaw radio announced that the death roll had risen 
to forty-eight, and that the Prime Minister and other leading officials” 
had been present at their funeral. Western observers believed the death- 
roll to be much higher. The Prime Minister had also visited thirty-one hs 
officers and men wounded in hospital. Warsaw radio reported that in 
a graveside speech at the mass funeral, party official Gierek stated that 
the “ whole severity of the law’ would be brought to bear on the ‘ fascis 
adventurers’ responsible for the rising. (Warsaw reports spoke 
hundreds of arrests.) Warsaw radio added that it was no accident that 
they had chosen to strike at the time of the international trade fair, — 
in an effort to compromise the regime in the eyes of the foreign visitors; 
and that they would not have dared to act if they had not had the 
support of a ‘foreign power’. In a broadcast on June 29, ‘Prime 
Minister Cyrankiewicz appealed to the people of Poznan to give full 
support to the Government in its attempts to remove grievances and 
improve the standard of living. The party had worked out a plan 
to this end. 

In east Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, however, ¢ events ir I 
Poznan were cited as a warning to the peoples not to relax vigilance. 
A Prague broadcast said that anyone raising a hand against the regime 
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in "Maseow), issued a special resolution saying that the Poznan 
should be a warning to every Hungarian worker to oppose any attemp 
at trouble-making. , The resolution said some people—especially 
group formed round the former Prime Minister, Nagy—were taking 
advantage of the present opportunities for criticising party and gov 
ment policies. It also denounced certain writers and youths for slan 
ing government officials. On the previous night Budapest radio. ac 
for the first time, to the meeting of Hungarian journalists whi: 
place on the eve of the Poznan riots, which (according to wes test 
reports) turned into a big demonstration against Rakosi and the Fegims 
which the police made no attempt to stop. Rem a 
On July 1 Dr. Adenauer stated that the Poznan riots ‘clearly ) 
the hatred felt by the peoples of Eastern Europe for the system fo 
on them by the Soviet Union. The independent Die Welt was ea 
as saying that Poznan was ‘a bloody proof that Communist tule 
eastern Europe is still the dictatorship of the minority ’. From c 
the left-wing independent Franc Tireur was quoted an aaORs : 


They cannot conceal that this explosion is authentically 
workers against a regime surviving its Soviet founder. 
accident that the first revolt should have occurred in the cone 
de-Stalinisation has taken the most rapid strides. 


repercussions sg eee ee ‘Soviet - oe aherg a 
Communist yoke with impatience. The workers 
understand why there should be such scarcity \ 
carrying such heavy loads of - ‘consumer goods 
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~~ Did You Hear That? 


L. A NEW ZEALAND EXHIBITION 
_ Davip Hormes described in ‘ The Eye-witness’ 
_ open at New Zealand House, London. 

“If you look first through the windows which face the Strand’, he 
Said, ‘there are several Maori model war canoes, strangely and elabo- 
rately carved, hauled up on a shingle bank. Beside them are Maori 
cloaks made of kiwi feathers and a pile of Maori weapons. As you 

Ei would expect, the Maori peoples dominate the show, with their gro- 
- tesque wooden figures, beautifully carved war clubs, a greenstone 
“tiki ’—a religious emblem of great importance—which was given to 
Captain Cook, an ornately carved feather box given to the first mis- 
sionary, the Reverend Samuel Marsden, and a grim little tomahawk 
with which the Gilfillan -family were 
murdered at Wanganui in 1847. fA 
‘After Cook and the explorers (the 
areas have lent Cook’s original charts 
, of New Zealand, drawn by one Pickersgill, 
: ee sailing master of the Endeavour), 
_ whalers and sealers and then the traders 
_ went to New Zealand, and among them all 
‘the missionaries. The clergyman I men- 


an exhibition now 


tioned, Samuel Marsden, is a vital figure 
among them. He was the pioneer; he was 
senior chaplain at Botany Bay, the convict 
settlement in Australia. In 1814 he sailed 

- ina brig for thirty-three days to land in the 
Bay of Islands and set up his New Zealand 


. 


_ Mission. His George III silver communion 
chalice and patten, tiny pieces both of them, 
_ are in the exhibition. Marsden probably 
used them for his first service in the new 
eg The Marsden family have made a 
_ great contribution to the exhibition. The 
Rev, Robert Marsden, great-great-grandson 
of the missionary, has sent up many of the 
ae from his vicarage in poomaae. 3 
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\ OLD DAYS IN TANGER _ 
“Today ’, said JULIAN PiGGoTT in a Home 
Service talk, ‘Tangier is again in the news, 
but it little resembles the Tangier that I 
_ knew forty-odd years ago. It has become a 
ie 
arge and flourishing tourist resort of close 
- 200,000 inhabitants; fine streets and 
modern hotels surround the old Moorish 
own, dominated by its Kasbah, and a mag- 
g- nificent plage, fringed by elegant villas, 
ie eeps away eastward from the harbour 
ound the bay to the lighthouse on Cape 
peta. ee are night clubs galore, a casino, and a bull-ring. Not 


ings were very different i in 1912, when I was appointed Honorary 
to the British Legation at Tangier. To a young man just down 
Cambridge the prospect was an attractive one, for during the early 
rs of the century, Morocco, and Tangier as its diplomatic capital, 
had ae much in the news. Moreover, friends in Gibraltar were 


means of een Pelee preferring the horse whilst 
pped and paid calls on mule or donkey back, firmly ensconced 
large Moorish side-saddles; attended by swarthy Moorish grooms. 

Bapeihe, ‘led southward through pleasant rolling country, where 
b ounded and wild boar rooted in the woods, and westward up 
é ‘to Cape Spartel. It was a risky business, however, to 


ef 


A Madonna and Child, c. 1850, carved in wood by a 
Maori convert to Christianity: from the exhibition (open 
until July 20) at New Zealand House, London 


venture too far eastward along the beach, for a wild, uninhibited tribe, 
the Anjera, who inhabited the mountainous country along the coast, 
were liable to swoop on the unwary traveller and hold him pending 
payment of a fanciful ransom. 

*“ There was little or no contact—except by sea—with the rest of the 
country, though shipping links with Europe were adequate. Tangier’s 
climate must be as near the ideal as anywhere in the world—a mild, 
sunny winter and a summer which is kept temperate by cool Atlantic 
breezes—but tourists in those days were few. In the early spring the 
countryside becomes a paradise of wild flowers. The old Moorish town 
proper, with its narrow cobbled lanes, the “Soko” or market, was 
attractive, with a marvellous blend of smells, for there Moors. sold 
brass and leatherware, and tribesmen from 
the country unloaded fruit and vegetables 
from their donkeys. 

‘But it was the social life, and the polo, 
and the pigsticking and snipe shoots, which 
really “made” Tangier in those far-off 
days; and its imternational character, 
guaranteed by the Powers at the Conference 
of Algeciras in 1906, buttressed it against 
the unending tribal disorders with which 
the French were battling in the south. The 
gathering storm clouds in Europe seemed 
far away... 


SHOPPING AT THE BIG STORE 
‘When I lived in the country’, said Tom 
GIRTIN in a Home Service talk, ‘I natur- 
ally did my shopping at our village store. 
And as I went through my shopping list I 
was aware that the village store was watch- 
ing me. I knew that any variations from the 
normal provided a rich vein of speculation 
and gossip. “‘ Two tins o’ pineapple chunks? 
Arr! Reckon ’eem ’aving company”. And 
if I was not paying cash my account was 
kept totted up on a number of old 
envelopes. Any mistakes in arithmetic were 
laughingly pointed out and corrected on 
the spot. 

“I must say I enjoyed this cosy atmo- 
sphere, and when I came to live in London 
it took a lot of adjusting myself to the ways 
of the big store where I now do my daily 
shopping. At first the big store seemed by 
comparison impersonal and aloof and, as 
I then supposed, rather boringly infallible. 

‘I was surprised to find that this was far 
from being the case. My account is frequently wrong. The arithmetic 
usually seems to be all right but I am always being mixed up with a - 
mysterious Mr. Girling who buys all sorts of things that I would never 
dream of buying. When this happens, the difference between my village 
shop and the big store is most marked. Instead of a few bantering 
exchanges with the proprietor on the subject of “trying to get away 
with it”, made in the course of the morning’s shopping, I now have to 
launch a full-scale expedition to visit a suave gentleman called an 


- Adjuster who sits on the cloistral fourth floor of the big store behind a 


desk with his name on it. Every time I do so, the big store shrinks 
and becomes more intimate—in fact more and more like my village 
shop. Of course, I still cannot help being impressed, in spite of myself, 
by the facade with its figures of Britannia being attended by the Tepre- 
sentatives of trade and commerce and a motto in Latin. The gigantic 
shop windows, too, are still better dressed than almost any shop 
windows almost anywhere in the world, And, by the way, every 
Christmas one of them is given over to a Nativity scene, and this year 
I heard an exquisite young mother say to her two children: “ You do 
know what all that nonsense is about, don’t you, darlings? ” 

‘These windows are never dressed publicly, as they are in lesser 
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stores. No dismembered figures or naked torsos are allowed to attract 
the irreverent.. The blinds are discreetly lowered, a transformation is 
achieved, the blinds are raised, and there is revealed, as though in 
aspic, a scene from high life. Only the worm 7 the bud whispers faintly 
in a corner: “ Deferred terms available ”. 

‘Behind this splendid facade, just inside the great swing doors, the 
whole tone is most unexpectedly lowered by a stand of .“ occasional 
greeting cards ” almost exactly the same as I used to get in my village 
shop: “Happy Birthday, Grandad! ” they shout, or “I’m simply 
Burstin’, to be the First in, to say Cheerio! ”"—you know the sort of 
card. However, this lapse on the part of the big store is only 
momentary: in the very same department the balance of power is 
restored by the counter laden with plump note-books, richly bound in 
brown morocco and bearing the title, lavishly tooled in gold, “My 
Holiday Abroad ”. As I turn the’ 
pages I cannot help wondering 
who on earth—it must be some- 
one terribly upstage, yet at the 
same time just a littl naive—is 
going to sit filling in this book. I 
set my imagination to work on 
the three sections it contains: 
Section One: IJtinerary—that’s 
easy—“ By yacht to Monte 
Carlo”; Section Two: People 
met—“H’m! Lord Montpelier, 
Mr. Socrates Pappadopulos, The 
Very Rev. Prebendary Pingle- 
stone-Close, D.p.” Section Three: 
Diary and Observations—* In- 
vited to Royal Wedding. Weather 
v. good” and... 

*“Can I help you?” says a 
voice, Blushing shamefully, I put 
the book down and hurry on 
towards the Adjuster ’. 


NEW WILD FLOWERS 

‘It may surprise you that new 
wild flowers are still being found 
in Britain’, said J. E. LousLey 
in a Home Service broadcast. 
“New birds are to be expected— 
they fly about—but the plants in 
fields and woods we have known 
since childhood usually seem 
much the same. And surely every 
nook and cranny of our country 
has been searched by some 
flower-lover or other by now. 
How is it, you may ask, that the list of British wild flowers is still 
growing longer year by year? 

“I would like to answer this question by describing a few of the 
numerous discoveries made during the last ten years. In every case 
there is a reason why the plant has not been found earlier, and three 
particularly good examples were all found in Scotland. Their discoveries 
were announced one after the other in quick succession in 1950 and 
1951 and caused great excitement among botanists, and they were all 
found by people on holiday who were both observant and lucky. 

“The reason Scottish wormwood had not been found earlier is obvious 
enough since it grows on a high, wind-swept spur of a wild mountain in 
Wester Ross, right up in the far north-west of Scotland. It is a con- 
spicuous little plant with grey silky leaves and button-like nodding 
flowers, quite unlike anything known before in Britain. But there are 
many mountains in Wester Ross and, so far as we know, Scottish 
wormwood grows over only a very small area on one of them. When I 
went to see it, I looked round at the dozens of other hills in the view 
and wondered how many others had still not been searched by botanists. 

“Another new plant reported from Scotland at about the same 
time was found by an ornithologist in Inverness-shire. This is 
diapensia which grows in cushion-like hummocks and has white 
flowers rather like those of some of the saxifrages. When I visited 
the place, high up in the hills, where it grows, only the cushions of 
leathery leaves and the fruits were to be seen. We knew exactly where 
to look for it but even so the plant was not at all easy to find; it is 


A view from Machu Picchu into the valley 2,000 feet below. The roof at the 
right has been put on by the Peruvian Government: 
roofs remain 
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conspicuous only in late May and early June, when the flowers are out. 

“The third of this group of Scottish plants is in a very different 
category. It grows on several hills in Skye and on one of these trippers 
swarm every year. But Iceland-purslane, unlike the other two plants, 
is small and easily overlooked. Sometimes it grows only half-an-inch or 
so in height, and although it can be spotted without difficulty when 
you know what to look for, it is readily mistaken at a casual glance for 
water purslane, a very common British plant ’. 


LOST CITY OF THE INCAS 

‘To see what an ancient Peruvian city looked like’, said BRUCE 

RUSSELL in a Home Service talk, ‘ you have to go to Machu Picchu, 

more commonly known as the lost city of the Incas. Machu Picchu 
is set on a mountain peak over on 
the eastern—or Amazonian—side 
of the Andes. To get to it you 

have to travel fifty miles down a 

jungle-clad valley. The Incas are 

supposed to have fled here before 
the invading Spaniards. And the 
last of the Incas, it is said, lived 
here with his harem and jewels 
and finery until he was captured 
while on a raid and cruelly put to 
death. Machu Picchu was de- 
serted by the Indians. The jungle 
grew in over it. It remained a lost 
city for more than 300 years; 
lost until 1911 when an Ameri- 
can archaeologist was told by the 

Indians about a city in the clouds 

and went to investigate. 

‘Machu Picchu was a laby- 
rinth of houses, store rooms, 
fortresses, towers, passageways, 
temples, small squares, and stair- 

_ ways—set in a dip rather like a 
saddle on the mountain top. The 
buildings were set in tiers. Behind 
the buildings were the agricul- 
tural terraces from which this 
fortress city was fed in time of 

siege. It looked rather like a 

walled city of medieval Italy, ex- 

cept that Machu Picchu had no 
walls. Its protection was the giant 
ramparts of the 2,000-foot high 
mountain faces on two sides 
of the city. But for the fact that 
the intricate thatch roofs that the Incas built have now all gone, the city 

Was just as its original inhabitants knew it. 

‘The footpaths that led between the houses of Machu Picchu were 
stepped steeply. There are more than a hundred stairways in the 
city. Ambling down the steps of what appeared to be the main street 
I suddenly came upon the cliff at one side of the city. I peered over 
the edge. My head spun and I had to grip on to the edge of the cliff— 
hard. I was looking down a sheer drop of 2,000 feet. Clouds floated 
round in the valley beneath me. In between the drifting masses I 
could see the thin, curving line of the river. It was no wider from 
here than a thread of cotton. But the thunder of its waters re-echoed 
in the canyon and could be heard plainly enough up in the city. Over 
the way on the other-side of the valley were more mountain peaks. 

‘The history of this city remains something of a mystery. Did the 
Spaniards ever discover it? They invaded the country round it but 
whether they discovered it or not is still a matter of dispute. When 
Hiram Bingham found the city he was not sure at first what he had 
stumbled on. He called it Machu Picchu after the mountain on which 
it was built, and the name has stuck to this day. But by the time he had 
finished his research he was in no doubt that this was Old Vilcapampa, 
a réligious city and perhaps the original home of the Inca rulers. The 
Incas had their troubles with the naked, headhunting savages of the 
jungle just as the Roman emperors had trouble with the barbarians. 
Machu Picchu must have been an ideal garrison \for fending off their 
attacks, just as later it was a perfect hideout from the Spaniards”*. 
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~The Racial Problem in Stith: Mfrica I 


Nase ot OLIVIER on the sociological: basis of apartheid 


N her racial problem, South Africa is faced with her gravest 
dilemma and her greatest challenge. It has, especially since the last 
world war, become of international significance and interest and 


has, rightly or wrongly, been drawn into the cauldron of world - 


_ politics and the struggle between East and West, between freedom 
and communist imperialism. No one in South Africa doubts that the 
peaceful existence and well-being and prosperity of all our people 
depend ultimately on a satisfactory solution of this problem. It is also 

_ clear that any solution has to be based on the principles of Christianity, 

- morality, and equity, and on the recognition of the basic worth of the 
human individual, not only because this is right but because no other 
ind of solution would be practicable or tolerated. - 

“Because of these considerations I sincerely believe that a policy of 

‘apartheid, that is, of separate territorial development, provides a pos- 
aela way out of ‘the dilemma facing the two main. groups, white and 

antu. 


SaeLing Account of History 
DRcfore analysing the various policies put forward as an. eventual 
enlition to this problem, it is perhaps necessary to state that the present 
racial situation in South Africa is the product of a large number of 
historical factors and forces which, in conjunction, have brought about 
- the typically South African pattern of race relations and the char- 
_ acteristic (white) South African attitudes and outlook on this matter. 
Whatever its underlying principles, any solution, or plan, or advice, 
which does not take into account the facts of this inheritance is, in my 
_ Opinion, worthless. It is idle to say that history has taken an immoral 
_or ‘deplorable’ course, and childish to base a theory or a policy on 
the mere wish that history had taken or will take some other course. 
~ The facts are well enough known to everyone, but it is surprising 
ae often they are treated as of no significance: I mean the differ- 
_ ences in religion, in civilisation and level of development, in physical 


racial) characteristics; the military conflict, which led to the imposi- - 


tion of white control over the formerly more-or-less independent 
Bantu tribes; and the emergence of a South African white nation whose 
ponly and exclusive loyalty and love is for this country of its birth. 
It is evident that these factors, being a product of history, contain 
elements both good and bad, beneficial and harmful. I can see no sense 
in trying to paint the picture in one colour only; I cannot see what 
good aim is achieved by presenting South Africa as a slave-state, in 
which the Bantu population is denied all rights, privileges and oppor- 
_ tunities. Such a one-sided presentation is grossly unfair and untrue and 
cannot succeed in gaining its ends. On the other hand, it has to be 
~ recognised that. the present situation, because of its inherent short- 
_ comings, cannot be maintained indefinitely, and has to be changed in 
_ some fundamental- respects. No society is static, and the growth and 
development of our Bantu population, their progressive acceptance of 
western civilisation and way of life, will create growing dissatisfaction 
and resistance to the restrictions and indignities to which an increasing 
- number of them feels they are being subjected. 
~ South Africa’s primary task, therefore, is to decide, without undue 
delay, on the general direction of her future policy, based on the 
ultimate goal or solution she intends achieving. Radical changes cannot 
be brought about overnight, but it has also to be accepted that the 
attainment of the solution will have to be effected within the next few 
- generations; it cannot possibly be postponed for another hundred or two 
hundred years. As a matter of fact, the time factor is of paramount 
ie importance in this whole question. f 
_— It is generally conceded by those who think seriously about this 
blem that there are only two kinds of solution: either a policy 
egration, eventually leading to the creation of a common society 
sisting of white and Bantu in South Africa; or a policy of separate 
elopment, implying the creation of separate ‘areas of liberty’ (to 
he words of the late Professor Hoernlé) for white and Bantu. 


in character. South Africa will have to choose the one or the other 
of these two. This, in fact, is also the conclusion arrived at by the 
two non-political organisations active in the sphere of race relations in 
South Africa, the South African Institute of Race Relations on the 
one hand, and the South African Bureau of Racial Affairs on the other. 

The South African Institute of Race Relations, formed approxi- 
mately twenty-five years ago, believes, with the South African Liberal 
Party, that the eventual solution of this problem is to be sought by 
way of integration and of the creation of a common society. It has, 
with some direct and indirect overseas financial assistance, advocated 
this point of view with considerable force. But the white population 
in South Africa, with the exception of a numerically insignificant 
minority, has refused to accept the policy put forward by the Institute. 
I shall later attempt to show why this is so. 

The South African Bureau of Racial Affairs, commonly called 
Sabra, came into existence in 1947, barely eight years ago. The men 
responsible for its formation, and generally for its direction and policy, 
consist in the main of Afrikaans academicians and Afrikaans church 
and cultural leaders. Many have devoted their entire life either to a 
scientific study of this problem or-to the upliftment and development 
of the Bantu. Their decision to form an organisation parallel to the 
Institute of Race Relations emanated from the sincere. conviction that 
the Institute’s approach to these problems could not and would not 
be acceptable, to the overwhelming majority of the white population, 


‘and that a solution has to be sought along the lines of a policy of 


separate development; this principle was formally adopted in its 
constitution. The existence of these two parallel organisations working 
in the field of human relations in South Africa is a symptom of the 
fundamental difference in approach as to the solution of this problem. 

The final criterion for the judgement as to which of these two 
alternative policies—integration or separate development—could be 
successfully applied, is the extent to which a solution for the political 
problem is provided. The policy of integration entails the extension of 
full democratic rights to the Bantu in an integrated political structure; 
that -is, the ultimate removal of any form of differentiation or dis- 
crimination between white and Bantu in respect of such matters as 
voting rights, the right to be elected to all legislative and semi-legis- 
lative bodies, the right to be eligible for appointment to all positions 
in judicial and administrative institutions (including the civil service) 
and other government or semi-government bodies, the right of access 
to and use of all public facilities, and so on. 

If we were to accept that these changes are to be brought about 
by democratic means—that is, if we rule out violence and rebellion 
as a possible means of effecting this equality—it follows that parlia- 
ment itself, as the sovereign legislative authority, will have to take the 
necessary steps, in the form of acts of parliament. As regards local 
government bodies, the various provincial councils will have to enact 
ordinances to remove differentiation or discrimination as regards, for 
example, the municipal franchise, membership of municipal councils, 
and so on. 


Equality in Franchise 

In the matter of franchise there are, in the main, two possible ways 
in which such equality may be achieved: the institution of a common 
voters’ roll; or the full application of the principle of group repre- 
sentation (which means the creation of a separate voters’ roll for each 
group, and representation for each group in parliament). As the latter 
method is, however, completely rejected even by integrationists, I need 
not discuss it as a possible solution to the political problem. I myself am 
convinced that the principle of group representation cannot provide the 
required solution. 

A common voters’ roll could be based either on the principle of the 
universal franchise or on that of the so-called loaded franchise. There 
is strong difference of opinion amongst integrationists as to whether 
the franchise is a right or a privilege: if it is regarded as a fundamental 
right to which all individuals—regardless of economic standing or 
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stage of alopmene are entitled, it: -foll lows automatically aa “only 
= 2 “a system of universal franchise could be - considered. If, on the other 


hand, it is to be regarded as a privilege, then -the exercise of such 
privilege could be made dependent 6n the “possession of certain fixed 


qualifications or requirements. 


The universal franchise is the accepted principle in western demo- 
cratic countries, and has also been applied in most of the non-white 
countries where the parliamentary system, based on the franchise, has 
been introduced. If, in the particular circumstances of South Africa, the 
principle of the loaded franchise is advocated, there are two problems 
to be faced: what the requirements or qualifications are to be; and 
whether these requirements will apply to Bantu and white alike. 


In connection with the first problem the question arises whether the _ 


qualifications required for registration as a voter will be such that a 
fairly large percentage of the Bantu would be able to qualify; for if the 
system fails to give the greater majority of Bantu some say in the 
government of the country, the policy itself would be a failure since 
jt would leave substantial numbers of Bantu unrepresented and dis- 

_ satisfied. The more exacting the qualifications, the less likelihood that 
they would satisfy the demands and aspirations of the Bantu people. 
If the qualifications required are so low that they would satisfy the 
Bantu generally, then, on the other hand, the result is bound to be— 
as would be the case with universal franchise—that the majority of 
the voters will be Bantu. 

It seems a fairly safe prediction that, whatever practicable qualifica- 
tions are required, the eventual result would be that the Bantu voters 
would outnumber white voters on the common voters’ roll. The standard 
of the qualifications prescribed would be of importance only as to the 
time when this result will materialise. Moreover, if the principle of the 
loaded franchise is accepted for the Bantu, the same principle would 
have to be applied with regard to the white population, if the accusation 
of discrimination is to be avoided. In other words, the white population 
of South Africa, used to the universal franchise for quite a length of 
time, would have to be prepared to throw this tradition overboard. 

Bearing in mind these various considerations, the problem then 
resolves itself into a simple question: Can it be expected of parlia- 
ment, at present representative of the white group first and foremost, 
to pass legislation which would have the effect of radically curtailing, 
and possibly even eliminating, the white group’s participation in parlia- 
ment itself? In other words, is there any foundation for the expectation 

. that the white group, as represented in parliament, would be prepared 
tc commit political suicide? I can conceive no greater fallacy than this. 
It is evident that the white group will do everything in its power to 
maintain its right of self-determination, since such right is a pre- 
requisite to its national existence. It is also clear that a policy aimed at 


depriving the South African white nation of its inalienable right of self- - 


determination is unfair and unjust, and consequently fails to meet the 
requirements I stated at the beginning. 


Concept of Nationhood 

In reply to this, the argument is sometimes put forward that the 
white group ought to, and perhaps may be prepared to, extend its 
concept of nationhood to include the Bantu, so that a new South African 
multi-racial nation would come into existence: Apart from the fact 
that this argument confuses cause with effect, it is much more probable 
that future events will produce the opposite result: the tensions and 
conflicts caused by a policy of integration will be such that the peaceful 
emergence of a single multi-racial nation can, as a practical possibility, 
be ruled out. Why have the nations of western Europe maintained their 
existence as separate national entities? The Irish in the Irish Free 
State rejected a common nationhood with the people of the United 
Kingdom; the same is true of Pakistan and India; of Israel and the 
Arabs; of Tunisia, Morocco, and France; of the Sudanese and Egypt. 
And when one considers how far removed are the whites in South Africa 


sections, there appears to be small justification for the hope that a single 
multi-racial nation will emerge in South Africa. 

I believe that it is basically wrong and unfair towards the Bantu 
population to hold out a promise of future non-differentiation and 
equality, when I know full well that the possibility of it barely exists. 
It is not a question of the Bantu being innately incapable of perform- 
_ ing various functions within an integrated society and filling responsible 
_ posts. On the contrary, there is nothing to suggest that, given education, 


training and es ieee: they cannot do these things ‘with dignity and 


~ cludes developments of this 


itself from complete unity between the English- and Afrikaans-speaking - 


(whose use has already fallen into desuetude) which were mostl 


; integrated — fy: 
_ Territorial and economic integration of white and Bantu is’ 
bound to lead to ee on the part of the Bantu, 
increasing measures on th rt of the white population to m i 
its dominant position and safeguard its existence. This will to a 
increasing extent be interpreted as oppression of the Bantu, and 
give rise to strains and conflicts of unpredictable seriousness and 
magnitude within this society. On these grounds we are compelled to 
reject a policy of integration as a possible solution to this problem. — i: 


A Moral Duty 


I believe that if the white group in South ‘Africa feels itself Pees 
in resisting any policy that may jeopardise its right of political self. 3 
determination, it has the moral duty and obligation not to deny that 
right to others. I believe also that the white group, in the legitimate 
exercise of this right, should not, need not and would not act in such a 
way that it could be accused of oppression, of being immoral and 
unjust. If we want not to demand the supreme sacrifice of the European 
or of the Bantu group, if we want to coexist in a spirit of brotherly love — 
and co-operation, the only possible course open to us is that which — 
provides for the separate political development of each, the creation n of 
separate “areas of liberty”. : Ag 

Naturally the question arises: Where, how, and when i is this go a 
to be effected? The existing Bantu areas in the Union of South Afri 
will naturally have to serve as a nucleus for this development. These 
areas comprise at the moment almost 40,000,000 acres, almost two- 
thirds the size of the United Kingdom. The High Commission Terri- — 
tories would probably in course of time become an integral part of the — 
whole scheme. Some péople maintain that planning on a southern — 
Africa regional basis will have to take place, but this could only be — 
done in co-operation with the Union’s northerly neighbours. Depending — 
on their response, the future extension of our own Bantu areas migh * 
have to be considered. 5 ber 

These areas will have to be developed to the extent that they should — 
provide a domicilium for the majority, if not for practically all, of ou 
Bantu population. This entails the large-scale development, industria 
isation and urbanisation of the Bantu areas on the lines suggested by the fc 
Tomlinson Commission. The guiding principle should be that ; ee 
areas should become the national home for the Bantu, in which pro- — 
gressive development towards political self-determination should take 
place. I believe this could be done without dislocation of our economy, — 
and that the white population will be prepared to make the econgH _ 
sacrifices required for the full implementation of this policy. 

I know that it is almost impossible for people living outside Si 
Africa to understand the South African situation, and in genera 
agree with the course that the white man in South Africa is com 
to pursue. As a matter of fact, we do not expect nor ask for such a 
ment. What we do expect, and, I think, are entitled to ask, is’ 
pathetic understanding of the dilemma facing the various grou a 1 
South Africa, and a little compassion also for the white popul 
in the gigantic problem which, largely without its choice, it is 
upon to face.—Third Programme 
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In African Figurines (Faber, 63s.) Mr. S28 Cory, the povenaaneere 
gist of Tanganyika, has reported some facts of considerable ethno 
interest. Among tribes (the Sambaa, Zigua, Nguu and Pare of 
yika) commonly supposed to have no plastic art, considerable 
made of figurines of clay and occasionally banana stem in th 
initiation ceremonies of boys and girls, and in some tribes at o 
ceremonial occasions, Normally, it would seem, these figurines were 

for a single use, to symbolisean instruction, as a mnemonic devi 
aid the rote learning of ritual or instructive songs, or to scare 
the initiates. Mr. Cory has made a large collection of these 


manufactured for him; and in this book reproduces 163 of them, 
with the songs or other situations they were made to illustrate. U 
nately, despite the high price of the book, the illustrations 
poorquality; and one can only accept as an act of faith the 
of the aesthetic value of some of them which the author g 
chapter. In a short foreword Dr. Audrey Richards | 
account of a similar use of | ines in a girls’ initiation ce: 
the Bemba of Northern Rhodesia; the custom we 
spread in East and South Africa. 
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Where Buddhism Began 


BELIEVE there are certain people, people of learning and 
authority, who contend that Gautama the Buddha never existed 
as an actual historical personage—or at least that there is no satis- 
factory proof of it. Yet it seems to me that anyone who makes the 


journey to Bodh-Gaya, in north-east 
India—as crowds of pilgrims, official and 
unofficial, have been doing in this year of 
commemoration—will come away con- 
vinced that at least one episode of the 
Buddha story, and that the most important 
one, is as true as anything else that has 
been reported from the ancient past. Bodh- 
Gaya, in the lower Ganges basin, is 
marked by a-village, a temple with other 
shrines about it, and a tree: the sacred 
Bodhi-tree, or rather its present repre- 


‘sentative, which is a kind of fig-tree with 


smooth, pointed leaves, commonly known 
as the pipal.'It was not in very good con- 
dition when I saw it a dozen years ago, 
and I hope it is sufficiently flourishing 
now to provide leaves for the many who 
this year would be distressed to leave 
Bodh-Gaya without one. 

You get to it from the town of Gaya, 
where Hindu orthodoxy, having long ago 
recovered the ground that it lost to 
Buddhism, is triumphant in the much fre- 
quented temple of Vishnu’s footmark. I 
remember a walk of six or seven miles 
under a hot sun, with raw hills on one 
side and on the other a tract of cultiva- 
tion near the River Phalgun. At length the 
road more or less petered out where the 


ground dipped towards a tributary valley, and round a shoulder of 
hill I came upon the temple of Bodh-Gaya with its tower, a tall 


tower, tapering from a 
square base, topped by a 
spindle-shaped emblem— 
not the sort-of tower you 
expect to find on a Hindu 
temple in this part of the 
country. But it zs largely 
a Hindu temple of the 
eleventh century. The 
Buddha, the teacher who 
turned men from the gods 


salvation into their own 
hands if they dared to 
face it, is reabsorbed into 
the Hindu pantheon. 
However, there is some- 
thing else here: the 
remains of one of those 
curious stone railings that 
are found in the great 
Buddhist structures erected 
after Buddhism had- been 
officially established in 
India by King Asoka. 
That was in the third cen- 
tury B.C., or some 300 
years after Buddha. And ¥% 


inscription which, I 


By FRANCIS WATSON 


A pilgrim with his prayer-wheel at Bodh-Gaya 


_ at Bodh-Gaya there is an The entrance to the curving ravine of Ajanta, Hyderabad, showing some of the Buddhist 
assembly-halls and monastic dwellings cut into the face of the rock 


understand, puts the connection with King Asoka beyond question: 
which means that when this spot was chosen as the chief one for 
honouring the Buddha, the tradition of the night of the May full moon 
and the triumph over mental struggle under the Bodhi-tree was only 


about three centuries old. The twenty-five 
centuries across which we now look is a 
long stretch for establishing certainties, 
but three centuries does not seem too big 
a gap to bridge. I imagine the very tree 
was still casting its shade when the foun- 
dations of the shrine were marked out. 
I felt I had no more right to be sceptical 
than the pilgrim from the high places of 
Tibet who followed me round the temple 
of Bodh-Gaya that day, his eyes downcast 
upon; the moving prayer-wheel in his 
hands, his thoughts most probably contra- 
dicting the very conclusions reached - in 
that dawn of enlightenment, when all 
created things filled the morning air with 
their rejoicings and the earth quaked six 
ways in wonder. 

From Bodh-Gaya to Banaras, facing the 
sunrise on its great bend in the Ganges, 
is 200 miles as the crow flies. As the 
Buddha walked after the Enlightenment, 
it can be as long or as short as legend 
may desire. At Banaras, or rather at Sar- 
nath nearby, he is said to have preached 
the first sermon of his ministry as the 
Buddha, the famous ‘ Sermon in the Deer- 
Park’, in which he set forth the doctrine 
of the Noble Eight-fold Path, the Middle 
Way between the extremes of sensuality 


and asceticism, the key to freedom from both the desire for personal 
survival and the fear of perpetual re-birth, The sermon was com- 


mendably short and the 
congregation was small— 
five hermits who already 
knew Gautama and _ his 
questioning mind, and had 
their dwelling here in the 
deer-park. 

I had visited Banaras a 
number of times, but it 
was only last year that I 
first went out to the Deer- 
Park, out past Warren 
Hastings’ old house along 
a road that hums with life 
on both sides, but with life 
moving to the slow pace 
of the camel and the 
bullock and the elephant 
—until after a few miles 
the human multiplicity 
that is the very existence 
of Banaras is all . behind 
you, and you come to a 
quiet clearing among fields 
and bamboo-groves, dot- 
ted with the excavated 
ruins of monastic buildings 
erected after the Buddha’s 
death, and massive monu- 
ments raised by Buddhist 
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kings. Their rubble is scattered over the open ground where Gautama 
bade men bear in mind that all things pass away. There is one thing 
here that is new, a modern temple put up by Buddhists of our own 
day in the enthusiasm of revival; and, nearby, one thing that is as old 
as Buddhism itself, and perhaps older: a pair of white oxen backing 
up the earthern ramp to the well-head, and moving down again, 
dragging after them the dripping black skins that will splash the water 
into the channels of the field. 

From here, from Sarnath and its stone remains, the new India has 
taken her emblem of state, the triple lion that once surmounted King 
Asoka’s fifty-foot pillar. Yet India has not been a Buddhist country 
for 1,000 years. The fascination of the Buddhist sites in India and 
« Pakistan is partly in this: that we are looking at something that is 
so many centuries old, so many centuries dead, and yet so strangely 
alive. It is altogether different from the continuity of the faith and 


the priesthood that we see in a Burmese temple. It is different again 


from the mysterious 
theocracy of Tibet, 
a wind-blown | seed 
of ancient doctrine 
bringing forth 
strange plants in 
virtual isolation, In 
India, the land of its 
birth and its first 
great flourishing, the 
land from which the 
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missionaries went 
out all over Asia and 
perhaps beyond 
Asia, the visible 


traces of Buddhism 
had been almost ex- 
tinguished. It is only 
in the past century, 
or a little more, that 
sites have been ex- 
cavated, inscriptions 
deciphered, docu- 
ments recovered and 
compared, buildings 
saved from _ the 
jungle and the stone- 
robber. The surviv- 
ing monuments of Buddhism in India may not be the finest, the most 
stupendous in themselves. For those the traveller has to go, 
perhaps, to Java or Ceylon or Cambodia. But these Indian 
remains are the most moving in their meaning. These, after all, are 
the holy places. 

“And there are also in India, spared by the chances of time, memo- 
rials of Buddhism that are wonders in their own right. There is Sanchi, 
there is Ajanta. Sanchi is today the most conspicuous remnant of all 
the splendid edifices that once glorified Buddhism in India, the 
places that the early Chinese pilgrims admired after their hazardous 
journeys over the Himalayas, foundation where the relics of the Buddha 
and his disciples were worthily enshrined, whére monks innumerable 
pursued their learning, where on special days’ great crowds of citizens 
assembled, and the sunlight blazed on the copper trumpets, and 
elephants with gleaming howdahs led slow processions under an endless 
rain of flowers. When I first climbed the knoll in Central India on 
which the stupas of Sanchi stand, those big stone beehives, there was 
a sort of heavy darkness in the sky—the monsoon was overdue— 
and against it these strange shapes rested on the bare landscape as 
though they had just settled there after some unimaginable journey, 
whether from the past or the future was all one. 

The shapes, even/under a clear sky, make an impact as compulsive 
as the different silhouette of Stonehenge. And I have seen it pointed 
out somewhere that the proportions of the outer circle at Stonehenge 
have some similarity with the remarkable stone railing that runs round 
the Great Stupa at Sanchi. At stonehenge we can see mortice-and- 
tenon joints in the structure. And the Sanchi railing is a much more 
elaborate example of stone-carpentry, the imitation in stone of some- 
thing that must have been thought of, and once built, in timber. 
Strangely, it has not fallen down—or if it has it has been effectively 
put up again. And as soon as you come near to it the focus has to 


General view of the ruins of Taxila in Pakistan 


change. The abstractions,-the shapes against the sky, the bare mono- 
lithic grandeur, give place to the human handwriting of craftsmen— 
sculptors. For the great railing gates are carved with intense and 
opulent life, a pattern of fable and incident and natural observation. 
The past is no longer withdrawn and severe. It is alive in a happy 
foik-lore, full of symbols for the expert, full of delight for anybody, 
in which the fairy stories and nature myths that were old when the — 
Buddha walked from village to village mingle with the legends that 
were reared over his memory like a monument, stories not only of 
luxury and renunciation, missions and miracles in one life, but of all 
the lives in all the shapes that he was believed to have passed before ~ 
he broke the chain of endlessly repeated existence. There are towns 
and citadels, ships upon the river, palaces and crowded market-places, 
trotting horsemen and kneeling elephants and laden came!s, fishes in 
the streams, deer under the trees, birds and flowers, and the spirits, 
half-human, half-divine, of wood-nymphs and water-nymphs, guardians 
a , of the four quarters 
of the heavens, keep- 
ers of this well- 
stocked territory 
assigned to man’s 
activity. What we do 
not “.isee is > the 
Buddha himself. — 
Only the well-recog- 
nised symbols, the 
two footprints, the 
bodhi-tree, the royal 
umbrella, and so 
forth, tell of the per- 
vading presence. 
The seated or stand- 
ing figure that we 
know in its thousand 
multiplications 
comes later, and 
elsewhere. 

You can see the 
Buddha at Ajanta, 
painted and carved. 
And here again the 
world that in his 
teaching was illusion 
and impermanence 
talks to us across the centuries. The illusion is preserved, almost miracu- 
lously, among the vivid wealth of such records that must have been 
destroyed; and for how much longer the Ajanta paintings will last, — 
who knows? We have the colour-camera now to postpone oblivion. 
And so that world of appearances of about the seventh century. A.D. 
—almost mid-way between the Buddha’s own life and ours—can today 
feed anybody’s imagination for a guinea or two. The elephants gam- 
bolling among the lotuses, the splendid embassy of the Persians, the 
naked maidservant leaning against a pillar, the royal lovers getting 
themselves divinely drunk, the compassionate and- beneficent Buddha — 
in his many aspects—they are recognised in our own generation. as 
masterpieces; and Ajanta, where British soldiers stumbled upon the 
cave-entrances in 1819, now draws tourists by air and rail and road. 

What I never realised until I went there, and what is so seldom 
mentioned in the books about Ajanta, is the haunting loyeliness of — 
the site itself. A river-bed bends double in a rocky gorge. In the 
centre of the escarpment’ the Buddhists began to cut their way into 
the face of the cliff, leaving pillars and images in their due places as 
they worked, until their shrines and dormitories were complete. Then, — 
century after century, as the monastic colony grew, these desirable 
residences spread to east and west round the curve, green and splashed 
with torrents in the rainy season, still and peaceful always. And the 
charmed seclusion of Ajanta must have helped to keep it from destruc- 
tion long after it had been left to the tigers and the bats. 2 ae 

And now, after this retreat, one brief memory of a cross-roads — 
of history—Taxila, in Pakistan. Alexander halted here, anda road was _ 
opened between east and | west. Today Taxila is twelve square miles — 
of ‘mounds and excavated foundations. When these were streets and 
buildings, learned Greeks in Alexander’s company, men who had per- — 
haps sat at the feet of Socrates, here conversed with Buddhists 
Brahmins in a city that was flourishing when the Buddha was al; 
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os Frank Harris, scorner of the conventions, whose 
_ *reverberant bass voice made platitudes sound like 
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At the gates of a later city, they say, a Christian mission arrived soon 


after the death of Christ, and traditionally the footprints to be imagined 
are those of St. Thomas himself. Up on_a hilltop above the plain with 
its layers of successive civilisations I remember a row of stucco figures 
in the remains of a Buddhist monastery; and just as clearly I recall 
that on my. way back towards the railway-station three horsemen— 
living horsemen—came down the road in front of me. In feature they 
were Mongolian. Their padded coats and their head-gear were of the 
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uplands of central Asia. They may have been Buddhist Kalmucks 
or Muslim Kazakhs. I wish I knew. But they had come from across 
the high ranges,.and it was their horses I was looking at: the sturdy 
little ponies whose ancestors have thundered so often through the passes 
of that frontier, the same that carried the Huns to the sack of Taxila, 
and after them Turks and Mongols—the million hoof-beats of the 
centuries that echo among the rocks and caves where somehow the 
tolerant speculations of Buddhism have survived.—Home Service 


H. G. Wells and Frank Harris 


The last of three talks by HESKETH PEARSON 


T was in the year 1912 that a friend took me to the old Café 
Royal in Regent Street and I was introduced to the place made 
famous by writers and painters. We sat at a marble-topped table, 
drank lager-beer from Munich, and absorbed our surroundings. 
Close to us was a larger table at which about a dozen men and women 
were making a great clatter of conversation and laughing noisily. Sud- 
denly one voice rose above the rest, saying ‘ Every man has, I suppose, 
one really big love-affair ’. 
- *A hundred and one’ squeaked another voice, and the remark was 
received with a shout of vinous laughter. 

The squeaker was H. G. Wells, whose novels were then stimulating 
me so much that I found the sight of their author dispiriting. There 
was nothing at all remarkable in his appearance, and he might have 
been anyone, from a church verger to a commercial traveller. I do not 
know what sort of person I expected to see, but certainly not someone 
like the insignificant heroes of his own books, Mr. Kipps and Mr. Polly. 
However, here was the poet of the Age of the Little. Man, and, having 
accustomed myself to the sight, I had to admit that he looked it. 

But how he came to dislike those early creations of his! When I met 
him ‘some eight years after that glimpse in the Café Royal he im- 
patiently brushed aside my praise of Kipps and Polly. ‘ Tentatives ’, 
he called them; ‘ holiday-tasks; mental relaxations; nothing more ’. 

* At least they were milestones on your road’, I protested. 

“Droppings by the 
way ’, he amended. 

‘I can’t agree’, was 
all I could say. 

‘No one wants you 
to’, he curtly rejoined. 
Our conversation be- 
came less spasmodic 
and I listened to him 
enlarging on  world- 
unification, concerning 
which he spoke with so 
much humour and elo- 
quence that I felt I 
ought to do sométhing 
about it; but the feel- 
ing was momentary. 

Bernard Shaw called 
Wells a spoilt child be- 
-cause everything had 
been made too easy for 
him and success had 
come quickly. But if 
there was something of 
the spoilt child about 
him, he was not a spoilt 
man, for he never be- 
came pompous or self- 
important or conceited. 
The only sign in him 
of early indulgence was 
that he had no control 
of his temper. The 
slightest rebuff or criti- 


te . profundities ” 
ey 


cism or disapproval would banish 
his sense of humour and goad him 
to exhibitions of baffled fury that 
resembled those of a pampered 
child when denied some gratifica- 
tion. Yet the people he insulted 
while in this condition did not 
take offence because there was no 
‘malice in his wrath. He and Shaw 
were the chief thought-influences 
of their age, but they were utterly 
unlike one another in every re- 
spect: Wells, a lesser Dickens, 
small and tubby and easily 
offended; Shaw, a greater Vol- 
taire, tall and lean and impervi- 
ous to insult. 
Considering how much crtiti- 
cism he was forced to undergo, 
Wells remained curiously sensi- 
tive. In some article I referred to 
his squeaky voice. He wrote me a 
long letter of complaint, the gist 
of which was that if ever his voice 
had been squeaky it was so no 
longer, that he had trained him- 
self as a platform speaker and 
broadcaster, and that his voice 
might now almost be called a baritone. In any case, he concluded, why 
fuss about the quality of a voice? Had the voice anything to say? That 
was what mattered. I could tell from the querulous tone of the letter 
that the writer still had a squeaky voice. 

My last talk with him took place at the house where he died, in 
Hanover Terrace, Regent’s Park. The question of education was occupy- 
ing his mind because he spoke disparagingly of public schools and 
universities. ‘ These people assume they are thoroughly educated because 
they have been to one or both institutions’, he complained. ‘“ Do you 
think you can teach us anything? ” is their attitude to me. Yet what 
on earth is the use of an Oxford or Cambridge education? ’ 

I replied that it helped one to take an interest in the Oxford and 
Cambridge boat-race; but this left him unsatisfied. Then we had a 
slight breeze. I had manifested a biographical interest in some of the 
people who had lived in Hanover Terrace, such as Dickens and Wilkie 
Collins, and he irritably exclaimed: ‘ Why do people live in the past? ’ 

‘ Because the past, which we know, is more interesting than the future, 
which we don’t know ’, I replied. 

“Isn’t the present good enough for you? ” 

‘Yes, quite. But one of its principal charms is that it enshrines the 

ast’. 

Calming ourselves down over a cup of tea, he asked what my next 
subject was to be. When I informed him that I hoped to write on 
Shakespeare, he said that the works of Shakespeare had been produced 
by about a dozen people. In the argument that followed each of us 
was able to prove to his own satisfaction-that the other was wrong. I 
closed the debate by saying that, whatever might be urged against 
Frank. Harris’ book on Shakespeare, he had at least made it clear that 
the creator of Falstaff and Cleopatra was a man, not a committee. 


H. G. Wells, ‘poet of the Age of 

the Little Man’, who ‘might have 

been anyone from a church verger 
to a commercial traveller ’ 


; ‘Harris’ , said Wells, ‘ was a blackg 

a bore, who would have murdered his ¢ own eras for sixpence 
if he had had the courage to do it’ . Allowing for the fact that he was 
a still a little heated, I thought this concise summary a somewhat partial 
_ view of Harris. Though possibly true, it was not the whole truth, and I 


ae begged Wells to supply the proofs of the blackmailing and 
___ blackguardism. He did not hesitate. 
Brest The story he told me was that shortly after the beginning of the 
Tah - 1914 war Harris’ doings in France had compelled him to quit Paris 
P at short notice and take refuge in a country house in Essex Jent him’ 
.- by the Countess of Warwick. Wells was then living nearby and resumed 
a friendly relations with Harris, who wanted to leave for America. Lady 
4 Warwick found Harris sympathetic and allowed him to look through 


a number of carelessly written and extremely confidential letters which 
she had received from the Prince of Wales who afterwards became 
Edward VII. Harris said he would advise her what should be done 
with them, since they were documents of great historical interest. But 
we after he had left for America she discovered that he had taken them 
= with him, and when requested to return them he intimated that they 
had been placed at his disposal with a view to publication. 

“It was perfectly clear’, said Wells, ‘that he intended to serialise 
them in a magazine he had got hold of, so we brought pressure to bear 
against his design through diplomatic channels, and a fairly substantial 
3 sum was paid to Harris before all the letters were placed in safe custody. 

So you see Lady Warwick’s generous hospitality was rewarded with 
robbery and blackmail. Not a nice story, but Harris was not a nice 
man. Do you agree?’ I candidly admitted that the word ‘nice’ had 
never occurred to me in connection with Frank Harris. 

He had every fatlt that Wells charged him with, and many. others, 
but to those of my generation who first came across him in print or 
? person he was a challenging and inspiriting figure. His reverberant bass 
voice made platitudes sound like profundities. He scorned the moral 
. precepts with which we had been brought-up, scoffed at our masters and 
} pastors, mocked our respectable backgrounds, derided all our con- 

ventions, and proclaimed Love as the be-all and end-all of existence. 

That sort of thing makes a great impression on a youngster who is 

finding his feet, and we were carried away by the dynamic quality of 

his message and its delivery. He could quote Shakespeare, Keats, and 

Browning by the yard, the lyrics with trembling voice and tearful eyes, 

the rhetoric with thunderous majesty of declamation. And we were 

spellbound. 
How this undersized, low-browed, flashily dressed, ill-featured 
- fellow managed to achieve the position he did in the journalistic world 
of his time was a mystery to everyone, if not to himself. No doubt the 
blackmailing of men and the seduction of women had something to do 
with his success. The yarns he told of his financial exploits would have 
made Baron Minchhausen think again, while the revelations he unfolded 
of his amorous adventures would have caused Casanova to tone up 

his memoirs. We were treated to hair-raising episodes in his life as a 


E. 
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HE first time I saw Paris! What a thrill! What a higgledy- 

piggledy ‘chaos of memories, too. There were the narrow, 

cobbled streets of the Left Bank, rattling with fiacres and 

animated polyglot speech, noisier than anything in London 

now. There were the endless flights of stone stairs up to the cheap 
hotel room in the Boulevard Raspail where I was to live, close to 
Montparnasse station. The pervading Parisian smell of coffee, imperfect 

_ plumbing, oil paints, charcoal stoves, and groceries spilling out for 
display on the pavements outside the big stores. The art school itself— 
_ ah, here was my dream—‘ that place in Trilby’ come true. The big 
_ room, the. thicket of easels, the crowded life class; men and women 

_ Students who, unlike the students of London art schools, drew together 
‘from the life’, It was a room pierced by draughts, so in order to keep 
the place at a temperature warm enough for the undraped model 
__. an enormous stove was always red hot and roaring like a bull, which 
meant that for those of us accustomed to the British climate the 


I Remember... 


By BERTA RUCK 


place of birth, were as mys' 
careful collation of the fact: 


e everything else at : 
he nid would show. ae his fat 
contrived to be a minister of the gospel and a captain in the merch 
navy simultaneously, and that himself was born in various countries — 
at different times. The same with his schooling. In his last years he © 
wore an Old Etonian tie and claimed to have been at Rugby. We e need 
not therefore assume that he was at Winchester. P 
He had seen a certain amount of rough life in America, because aoe . 
book of short stories called Elder Conklin contains some good reporting, — 
obviously at first hand; and he had met many of the famous people — 
of whom he wrote portraits ’ , but his recorded conversations with them — 
were entirely fanciful. I always felt-on surer ground when he was — 
recalling one of his unscrupulous actions in journalism. or finance. This | 
for example: ‘I was driving past Horatio Bottomley’s office ’, he said, — 
‘when who should emerge from it but the chairman of a ‘company — 
which Bottomley had been exposing in his paper. The man looked — 
crestfallen, and I guessed thé cause. Stopping’my cab, I walked straight _ 
into Bottomley’s sanctum. I hadn’t been announced, and his surprise - 
at my appearance turned to amazement when I said: “T want £500 of 
the sum your recent visitor has just paid you”. He knew me and — 
knew. that I knew him. Without a word he opened his safe, took out a 
bundle of bank-notes, and handed me £500. “How did you oma 
about it? ” he asked as I Pocketed the notes. “I didn’t” ees seplied? 2 
and left him to think that one out ’. = 
In the words of Shakespeare’s Henry IV, no one will ever trace — 
“by what by-paths and indirect crook’d ways’ Frank Harris becam 
editor of half a dozen magazines and newspapers, but in the eighteen- — 
nineties he occupied a leading position in London journalism, ae 
as editor of the Fortnightly Review, notoriously as editor of the Saturda 
Review. Having sacked all the regular contributors to the latter, he 
engaged a fresh lot, including Bernard Shaw as dramatic critic, H. G. 
Wells as literary critic, and several other lively people—Max totoeal 4 
Cunninghame Graham, Arthur Symons. For four years the Saturday 
Review was the most readable ‘weekly’ ever published in England, 
and Harris reached the summit of his achievement. Never again, he — 
told me, misquoting Shakespeare, did he live ‘on the topmost height — 
of happy hours ’. 
Having sold the journal. for a pretty considerable sum of mone 
hush-money, in fact, the government of the time disliking his : 
criticisms of their policy in South Africa—Harris retired to the Rivi 
where he ran a luxury hotel and wrote a book on Shakespeare. 
hotel was a failure, but the book was the best he ever wrote. The 
of his life was spent in trying to regain the position he had abando 
in journalism, and his autobiography was an attempt to re-live eve 
thing he had once enjoyed. When he died I felt rather as Prince 4 
did when he saw Falstaff apparently defunct on the field of baele ~ 7 
“I could have better ‘pam a better man >—Home Service 


atmosphere was abéstutely solid and stifling. I remember pe 

French professors, impressively bearded, who wore tiny red 1 
in their buttonholes, came round to inspect the students’ dra 
te criticise, in French. They were suave, polite, they ed > 
‘ mademoiselle ’. The harshest things they ever said to us still sounde 
like honeyed compliments after the withering comments of 
Tonks of the Slade, who used to ask us whether we could cc 
whether we could sew and whether we hadn’t better go and d 

At the end of the model-sittings there was an ourburseg 
chatter i in English, French, ae Polish. And then tl 


throne and sit or stand for feacii’ other. I liked that part. of best 
There are memories of the many Montparnasse restau 
catered for student meals. The best I knew was Garnier’ 
could get a lush and gloriously thick steak called 
beautifully cooked, i with a Bas 
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thin red wine, vin ordinaire, 


Fe was still the art-students’ paradise. ‘Especially for me: I made 
_ crowds of new and interesting acquaintances. Among them were my 

_ first Americans. One of these took me (to chaperone her, it was in 

those days) when she went to tea at the flat of the already famous 
Arnold Bennett. Then friends from the Slade found their way over 
and formed a little clutch or British colony in the Latin Quarter. 
- Amongst them was tall, handsome Arthur Watts, who was to become 
well known as the Punch artist. We used to rag him as Sir Arthur 
~ Watts, Bart., P.R.A. ‘ Arthur ’, we said, ‘ will have letters after his name 
one day’. He did, but they ‘were the letters D.S. C., gained on that 
‘St. George’s Day at Zeebrugge. Everybody liked Arthur. The gods 
Joved Arthur. Still young, he died in an air crash taking with him two 
ts the finest gifts the gods lend to youth—his gaiety, his boyish good 
looks. 


a ‘Living in the Joyous Moment’ 

Fe % _ In 1905 and 1906 we were still Foinparsaeea simple, naive children, 
ps ~ compared. with the present sophisticated crop. As for what we wanted 
to do, apart from living i in the joyous moment in Paris, as for what we 
wanted to draw or paint—in every Paris studio into which I put foot 
- you were certain to find (a) the head of the Girl Drowned in the Seine, 
_ smiling, mysterious; and (6) the reproduction of a picture called 
_ “The Kreutzer Sonata’. In a bare studio a musician is playing the 
~ violin; a group of shaggy artists, one with a blonde model leaning on his 
shoulder, sit huddled together on the floor listening, holding their faces 
_ to register intensity. From the wall the mask of Beethoven glowers down 
at them. We adored that; we thought it so like life. This year’s crop of 
students are not for that. To be ‘ like ’, to be ‘ representational ’, is to be 
; hated. Now, in 1956, I love, I admire young people. I want to love and 
admire their abstract art. So I must try not even to wish to walk out 
m it where it hangs, as some of my illustrious contemporaries have 
ently walked out. One must keep an open mind, only as a friend of 
line said lately ‘I can’t Keep my mind open. I’m so afraid of some 
wf these things getting into it”. ee 

We had such happy wanderings about Paris. The Louvre, the 
mbourg Gardens, the Quais, the line of book-boxes along the 
, still there; the Tuileries Gardens, the Bois, Versailles (the little 
sledge that belonged to Marie Antoinette), Fontainbleau, the 
ue of chestnuts holding their white candles of blossom up all along 
Champs Elysées; the Flea Market which is like our Caledonian 
~ Market. None of the sight-seeing girl students had ‘ boy friends’, by 
_ which I mean only that the term was not then in use. We went about, of 
course, with the actual thing. American girl students called them 
rts’. The British had ‘ young men’: very callow ones, some of 
_ Some of the girls in my particular circle of friends alluded to 
as “so-and-so’s Fate’. I don’t remember many ‘of these men 
, up to this name. Everybody appears to have-married somebody 


German, he dressed Jermyn Street. He gave me dinner outside 
ting little inns on the outskirts of the forest of Fontainbleau, 
i tefused to take me where I should have liked to go, namely, to 
ge Bullier, where I wanted to see painters dancing with models. 


aces for a jeune fille. However, to make up, he did invite me to 
ville at that really terrific restaurant, Henri’s, and afterwards to 
| see the great Coquelin in the season’ ’s rave-play, “Cyrano 


vitation I accepted with joy, and panic. What to wear! One 
go places’ like that in a shortish tweed skirt and a Liberty- 
cee So I appealed to a fellow-student in my ae 


. eat comedy stage, and she would 2 as lend a frock: 

arse os darling. I’ve the very thing for you to go out in ane me 
he marquis”. So she lent me an elaborate Edwardian evening 
black tight chiffon, with miles of black Chantilly lace. I can 
ng smooth and close as a shell case down to one’s 
st forth into an explosion of flounces, frills, and under- 
ave graced a can-can. The bodice was cut alarmingly 
led i in those bo > easy 3 a little frill 


ing of purée of peas and a slice. 


te different. I know I was taken out by a magnificent Swede. He - 


to edge the décolleté, aaa h black bébé ribbon, which you tied. 
* Perfectly respectable’, said Dolly. “The only snag is the waist ’. Mine 
was then twenty-three inches to Dolly’s twenty-one. ‘ You'll just have to 
pull i in your stays, Ruckie °. 
“T haven’t got any ’. 

“Well, draw in your breath, girl. It’s got a good strong belt; Pil 
fasten it’. 

To wear with this she added to her Joan a short black coat of Persian 
lamb, beautifully cut on bolero lines, and a hat like an immense semi- 
transparent halo, worn well to the back of the head. She lent me her 
longest white kid gloves and her elaborate openwork stockings, her 
patent leather high-heeled Louis shoes. Triumphant ascent of me into 
the waiting fiacre brought to the hotel entrance by my marquis, who 
was not, of course, any marquis, and who to his six foot four had added 
further inches of glossy top hat: I remember telling myself with pride 
“I’m quite as grand as he is tonight. . . . Lovely clothes °. 

At dinner my escort talked seriously about the French Impressionists. 
I said I liked Renoir, but added imprudently that I liked pictures that 
were about something. He looked gloomy and murmured about the 
deplorable British anecdotal taste. The Beethoven picture, I thought 
guiltily. He sighed : * Child, it’s too awful that you have so little under- 
standing of art’, It was from that evening, I fancy, that my fellow 
student the marquis, who had approved of my (Dolly’s) gown, and had 
asked why I did not more often dress like that, began to be exas- 
perated by my casual ways, and I by his conventional ones. We ceased 
to find each other congenial companions; translated in this day and 
age by the one word ‘ through ’. 

During my Paris days I was always hard up. I had very little of my 
scholarship money, and a little from home which they could ill spare, 
I remember the first cheque I earned was for an illustration for the 
Idler; I wrote to the Idler reminding them that I had done a drawing 
for them and I would like to do another. They gave me one to do. 
After that I did a story with my own illustrations. The Jdler actually 
accepted this immature effort and sent me a cheque for four guineas— 
which would be about ten pounds now. I then went on scribbling stories, 
sometimes in my hotel bedroom, sometimes on the green chairs over- 
looking the Luxembourg Gardens with flocks of children; sometimes IE 
sat in proffered corners of studios of friends, scribbling and scribbling, 
and when I left Paris I had begun the other sort of life and had stopped 
being an art student. 

Nostalgia takes me at the thought. Oh, for one of those hours of 
gladness, ‘ gone, alas, like our youth, too soon’. But, however, what 
you've had, you’ve had, and it cannot be taken away.—Home Service 


Juliet 


So come I into church again 

My body straight as thunder rain 

My mouth grey as sirocco skies. 

My lids are newly-fallen snow 

And no March now will ever show 
The tears that bloom inside my eyes. 4 


Before the swift world turned to me, 2 
Before the green plain like a sea : 
Shouldering Verona wall 
Pushed the stones and lizards down, 
Unpicked the cobbles of the town, 

I never touched the world at all. 


Now high in church my father stands 
And takes my father by the hands. 
The living peal into the sun 

United as a chime of bells 

But in the dark like scattered pearls 
The matchless dead lie one by one. 


Low on the bright mosaic floor 
I who am Juliet no more 

Have become Juliet at last, 
Candlelit, unchangeable. 

In this loud night the miracle 
Of tomb and history goes past. 
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NEWS DIARY 


June 27-July 3 


Wednesday, June 27 

Commonwealth Prime Ministers open con- 
ference in London with discussion of 
international situation 

British Transport Commission announces 
that there will be no general increase of 
passenger fares this year 

British Motor Corporation is to dismiss 
6,000 workers owing to fall in demand 


Thursday, June 28 

Riots break out in Poznan in Poland 

Australian Government imposes fresh 
import restrictions which affect British 
motor industry 

‘Third reading of Death Penalty (Abolition) 
Bill is carried in Commons 


Friday, June 29 

Queen Juliana and Prince Bernhard of 
the Netherlands appoint committee to in- 
vestigate origin of reports about their 
private lives which were circulated abroad 


Colonial Secretary attempts to end deadlock 
on financial aid to Malta Government 
Federal German Government to pay half 

cost of British forces in Germany 


H.M. the Queen approves new appoint- 
ments to B.B.C. Board of Governors 


Saturday, June 30 


Reports from Poland state that 48 people 
have been killed and over 300 arrested 
in Poznan riots 


Meeting of shop stewards is held in Birm- 
ingham to consider dismissals in motor 
industry - 

Colonial Secretary tells Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers about problem of Cyprus 


A Soviet magazine publishes text of Lenin’s 
“testament ’ 


Sunday, July 1 

650,000 American steel workers go on strike 

128 persons reported missing when two 
passenger aircraft crash in Arizona 


Collection of £40,000 fine on Famagusta 
(Cyprus) begins 


Monday, July 2 


Home Secretary defends London police 
during debate in Commons on affairs of 
Home Office 

Ministry of Defence says that discussions 
are continuing about British bases in 
Ceylon 

Sir Gerald Templer, Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, arrives on visit to Ankara 


Tuesday, July 3 

Commons debate the economic situation, 
including difficulties in motor industry 

H.M, the Queen and H.R.H. the Duke of 
Edinburgh tour Ayrshire 


Prime Ministers of New Zealand and India 
receive Freedom of City of London 
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Commonwealth holders of the Victoria Cross marching past H.M. the Queen in Hyde Park on June 26. (A: 

With the Queen _on the dais are the Duke of Edinburgh, the Queen Mother, and othiee es of the See 

Royal Family. The Prime Minister and some of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers are at the back, The - Lord N 
parade marked the centenary of the institution of the decoration ; ~ 
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Detail from one of the windows designed by Keith Mew for the Princess Margaret conferring degrees in King’s 
new Coventry Cathedral. Some of the windows are now on view © where she had been installed as President of the 
at an exhibition which opened this week at the Victoria and North Staffordshire on June 28. The new Princi 

Albert Museum, London takes up his appointment in Sep’ 
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The Shah of Persia, who arrived in Moscow on a state visit on June 25, saluting the 
Guard of Honour which welcomed him. With the Shah is Marshal Zhukov, the 
Soviet Defence Minister, and Queen Soraya 


Creole, a three-masted schooner, sailing in the English Channel last week on a training 
trip. She’is to take part in the international sailing race from Torbay to Lisbon which 
begins on July 7 


President Eisenhower, accompanied by Mrs. Eisen- 

hower, leaving the Walter Reed Hospital in Washing- 

ton, where he recently underwent an operation. 

President Eisenhower afterwards left to recuperate on 
his farm at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


Right: a view of the new Haberdashers’ Hall show- 
ing some of the Company’s plate and coat of arms 
originally presented in 1613. Portraits of King 
George I and other former liverymen are also in the 
hall. The hall was opened by the Lord Mayor of 


stoke-on-Trent, 
sity College of 
George Barnes, 


1a eS 


London on June 28. Haberdashers’ Hall has been on 

the same site for over 500 years. The previous hall 

was destroyed during the war and is the first of the 
City Livery Companies’ halls to be rebuilt 
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The Return of the Jews to England 


CECIL ROTH discusses to whom the credit was due. 


T is a commonplace of English history that the Jews, expelled 
from England by King Edward I in 1290, were recalled by Oliver 
Cromwell in 1656. Like most commonplaces, this is a good way 
from the truth. The Jews were never formally recalled to 
England: and though Cromwell’s sympathy with them was unmistak- 
able, the part that he played in the establishment of the new Anglo- 
Jewish community was not decisive. Indeed, this episode vividly 
illustrates the limitations, perhaps 
self-imposed, to his absolute power. 
However much he desired to see 
the Jews tolerated, he hesitated to 
go against public opinion, as he 
understood it. It was because of 
this that the consideration of the 
question was dragged out so long, 
until it was at last resolved on 
June 25, 1656. ; 

The circumstances have only just 
come to light, solving at last a 
mystery which has _ perplexed 
Anglo-Jewish historians for the 
past half-century. We could never 
understand hitherto why no official 
record could be found authorising 
the resettlement of the Jews in 
England, although there is a mass 
of material bearing on the pre- 
liminary discussions. I now have 
the answer. I am the despair of 
the circulating libraries because I 
cannot read detective fiction. The 
reason is, I suppose, because I 
spend so much of my time profes- 
sionally in attempting to solve his- 
torical perplexities, of which I 
think this is a pleasant example. 
But I must begin by being matter- 
of-fact. 

The question of the recall of the | 
Jews to England was first seriously ~ = 
considered in the winter of 1648-9, 
when a remarkable attempt was 
made to secure, in the so-called 
Agreement of the People, uni- 
versal toleration for alli—‘ not ex- 

_cepting Turkes, nor Papists, nor 
Jewes’. It failed. In the end (to 
the disappointment of an idealistic 
minority) the Agreement recom- 
mended toleration only for such as 
“professed faith in God through 
Jesus Christ’. Nevertheless, this 
episode brought the question of the 
toleration of Judaism in England 
into serious discussion. A couple of years later it was taken up by a 
mystical, somewhat self-important Amsterdam Rabbi called Menasseh 
ben Israel, the success of whose theological works had made him con- 
sider himself (how characteristic of the seventeenth century!) the 
spokesman of his people at large. 

The issue of Jewish toleration did not henceforth form part of a 
large-hearted general scheme, but was based mainly on political and 
economic grounds, such as obviously appealed to a man like Cromwell. 
The Jews (it was maintained) were not only faithful but also useful 
subjects, and might assist in diverting to London some of the foreign 
trade which had brought Amsterdam to such an unexampled pitch of 
prosperity. 

i cannot enter here into an account of the long negotiations between 


ae 
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The petition presented to Oliver Cromwell by Menasseh ben Israel in March, 
1656, asking permission for Jews in England to observe their own rites 


Menasseh ben Israel and the English Government, which began 
formally in 1651. I have devoted to the subject the best part of a book, 
which I am perpetually engaged in rewriting. I must, however, 
emphasise the role that Cromwell himself played, because it is an 
interesting example of his political limitations. A kinsman of 
Menasseh’s came over to London on his behalf in 1654, and petitioned 
the Protector to readmit the Jews. Cromwell referred this to the 
Council of State, making no secret 
of his personal inclinations. The 
Council, anticipating the modern 
method of tackling unpleasant 
problems, appointed a small sub- 
committee to consider the matter. 
A month later, this reported, but 
unfavourably: and the Council 
decided (perhaps deliberately, in 
the Protector’s absence) that ‘ there 
was no cause to make any order’. 

It seems that Cromwell now 
suggested to Menasseh ben Israel 
that it was advisable for him to 
come over and conduct negotia- 
tions in person. So, in the autumn 
of 1655, the Rabbi arrived in 
London and as soon as possible 
presented a-petition at Whitehall 
requesting that all the laws against 
the Jews should be repealed, and 
that they should be readmitted 
to the country, on carefully formu- 
lated terms. On November 12, the 
Protector himself brought the 
matter up for consideration at the 
Council of State, proposing that 
“the Jews deserving it may be ad- 
mitted into this nation to trade and 
trafic and dwell amongst us, as 
providence shall give occasion”. — 
As before, he failed to carry the 
- Council with him, a sub-committee 
. being again appointed: this, too, 
tried ‘to evade yf 
recommending that expert opinion — 
should be consulted. Cromwell in- 
sisted that this should be taken in 
hand at once. At the opening 
session of the consultative confer- 


December, 1655, two Judges pro- 
nounced that there wasno law which 


England. The subsequent debates 
were inconclusive, and the general 


B sek : 
'y permission of the Public Record Office atmosphere seemed unfavourable. 


Cromwell, therefore, dissolved the conference before it made any 


definite recommendations, soundly berating its members for their 
narrow-mindedness. 
The general opinion now was that the Lord Protector would give - 


a favourable reply to the petition on his own responsibility. But this 
did not happen. However much he may have wished to do so, he 
hesitated to take this final and (as he imagined) unpopular step. = 

As it happened, war broke out with Spain at this time, and the 
handful of Jews and secret Jews living semi-furtively in London, most 


of them Spanish subjects, now thought it safer to declare themselves 
openly as refugees from the Inquisition, rather than risk molestation — 
and confiscation as alien enemies. Accordingly, on March 24, 1656 
they, in association with Menasseh ben Israel, presented a 


responsibility, 


ence, which met at Whitehall in 


positively excluded the Jews from _ 


withou 

ose which may dey of owr nation may be 
f the cittye as wee shall thinck convenient ’, 

Perhaps Cromwell had been made nervous by the negative outcome 
_ of the Whitehall Conference. He hesitated to grant even these modest 
_ Fequests, and once more passed the Petition to the Council of State: 
it is endorsed in his own hand ‘ Oliver P, Wee =. refer this Peticon 
; ‘to the Consideracion of ye Councill * : 


U ryed in such place out 


< 


- 
oe The Petition Shelved 
Once again, he failed to get his way—at any rate for the time being. 


‘2 The Council discharged the case against one of the group, born in 
Spain, whose property had been seized as that of an alien enemy, but 
clearly shown his preferences. The petition was, accordingly, shelved 
“as long as possible. At all events, there is no record in the Order Book 
_ Tt has been maintained hitherto by historians (myself included, in 
- my History of the Jews in England and elsewhere) that Cromwell must 
solution on the basis of the records. But it is obviously unsatisfactory, 
‘because we know that the petition was referred to the Council, and— 
sf the Spanish refugees in London, so that it could properly have 
ieferred consideration. Indeed, when Menasseh sent to the press his 

_ detective-work in which I now invite your participation. By mid- 
__ summer, however, the atmosphere had changed, as we know from two 
ew synagogue. Hence it seems obvious that between April 10 and 

st 4 (or some little while earlier, to allow time for interchange 

ck of the document there is pasted a Piece of paper, the remains 
outside sheet of the original. On this is written, in three different 

enry Lawrence: and the document must have been ‘ delivered ’ 

to the eg) Protector, with the Council’s decision. If that is the 


S > that, it seems, was as far as they would go. They had no overwhelming 
_ objection to Jews living more or less surreptitiously in England, but 
2 ‘authorising Jewish worship was another matter. On the other hand, 
= 
ie 
that it was considered. On the other hand, there is no doubt that the 
_ petitioners received, somehow, a favourable. reply, for by the end of 
_ the year a Jewish eeanly was, as it seems, formally constituted in 
have told the petitioners, some time this summer or autumn, that though 
he could not formally assent to their requests owing to the opposition 
_ of his Council, they might act as though he had done so; and he would. 
if it came up for consideration, whatever the outcome—the fact must 
hhave been recorded in the Order Book. ‘ 
Let us try to narrow down the period in question. At the time it 
ching little defensive work, Vindiciae Judeorum on April 10, he 
recorded despondently in the foreword that ‘as yet we have had no 
elermination from his most Serene Highness ’. 
ings: first, that the London Jewish group began to make enquiries 
oad for a reader and communal factotum; and, secondly, that on 
st 4 the governing body of the Amsterdam - Jewish community 
correspondence on the subject) an affirmative decision was reached 
Whitehall. sat 
This conclusion led me to re-examine the principal document in the 
first ‘ Pet" of ye Hebrews’: below that ‘ Re. ’ (that is, obviously, 
received) ‘25, March 1656’: and finally, below that, ‘dd.’ (for 
red ”) ‘ by the Lord Presid's Gentleman ye 26 June 1656’. The 


obviously ‘they did not wish to cross the Lord Protector, who had so 
~ London. 
see that they were not molested. ‘This seemed the only possible. 
was presented, the Council was engaged on the problem of the status 
_ This obviously gives us a terminus a quo for the piece of historical 
“Menasseh a Scroll of the Law and other appurtenances for the 
the petition of March 1656, now in the Public Record Office. On 
resident’ is certainly the Lord President of the Council of 


( RS ‘no isuh: decision is recorded. 
nad Jong pondered over this when I received a letter froin Miss 
Giffard, of the Public Record Office. ‘As you are aware ’, 

ce Council of State Order Book is not at all helpful about 
f this petition, and I notice that the pages for June 25, 
| cut out *, You may imagine. my excitement on reading 
rushed to London to inspect the evidence (if one can 
Vee Lc is ahora) Here, obviously, 


pal 


is the solution to the mystery which has baffled historical enquirers 
for so long. We know from the endorsement that the petition must 
have been considered on this day. We know from Menasseh ben 
Israel’s correspondence with Amsterdam, and other evidence, that the 
conclusion was satisfactory. But there is no record of it, for the simple 
reason (if we can call it simple) that the relevant pages of the minuies 
have been destroyed. Yes, destroyed: hacked out, brutally, in a jagged 
line, with, however, some doodling in the margin which proves that 
the pages must have been written on: it is not a question of a defective 
quire being delivered from the stationers’, or of the clerk of the council 
having spilled the ink, as I once thought possible. 

Who destroyed the evidence? Cromwell, considering that the Council’s 
decision was lukewarm, and hedged about with restrictions? I hardly 
think it conceivable. Some anti-Semite, trying after Cromwell’s death 
to destroy the evidence that anything had been effected formally on 
behalf of the Jews? Or some friend of theirs, at the time of the 
Restoration, who wished to hide the fact that they had received such 
favour from the late abominable usurper? Or was it the work of a 
souvenir hunter at a later date? Or did it have nothing to do with 
the Jews at all? I do not know the answer; though I have an idea 
that it might have been the act of a notorious anti-Semite, the silver- 
smith Thomas Violet, after the Protector’s death. 

There is a limit to what may be deduced from a non-existent docu- 
ment. But we can assume, I think, that the Council at its meeting on 
June 25 did not declare itself outspokenly or enthusiastically in favour 
of the Jewish resettlement. Cromwell had approached them three or 
four’ times, but they had rebuffed him on each occasion, and there 
is no reason to imagine that there was any greater enthusiasm now. 

There were, no doubt, a couple of exceptions among them. Henry 
Lawrence, the President of the Council, was a personal friend of the 
Rabbi, and sent his son more than once to wait on him. At the 
Whitehall Conference he had apparently spoken in favour of the re- 
admission of the Jews; as his colleague on the Council, Major-General 
Lambert, did as well. About the attitude of the other thirteen members 
we have no evidence. I imagine that most of them were indifferent, 


some cold, and two or three violently antagonistic (or else the question | 


would have been settled favourably long before). In the circumstances 
we may take it for granted that the decision of June 25 conceded at 
the most what was asked—that is, permission for the Jews to hold 
religious servicés in private houses without molestation and to purchase 
a cemetery outside the city. This was obviously the maximum: and 
even this may have been hedged about with restrictions which were 
recorded in the now destroyed pages. 


Synagogue and Cemetery 

In fact, the Jews did rather more than this—and with impunity. In 
December they acquired a house in Cree Church Lane in the City, 
which was converted at some expense into a synagogue. Everybody 
in the neighbourhood knew about it: the building-work was even men- 
tioned in the parish accounts. But so far as we can see nobody minded, 
and no attempt was made to stop it. A cemetery was acquired in 
Mile End, as was proclaimed by the tombstones with their exotic 
Hebrew inscriptions: but it was never molested. When Antonio 
Fernandez Carvajal, who has been called the first English Jew, was 
carried out to be buried there in November 1659, the great bell of 
the parish church was tolled; and a month later the inquisitive Samuel 
Pepys (who could not resist the novelty, all the more since the dead 
man had been cut for the stone by the same surgeon as himself) visited 
the synagogue to attend the memorial service. This exemplifies the 
atmosphere of easy-going friendliness which enabled the Anglo-Jewish 
community to develop, and which has conditioned its history during 
the past 300 years. 

It seems to me that throughout these long-drawn negotiations Crom- 


-well misjudged one thing—and the one thing that really mattered. 


He assessed the public attitude to the Jews from the outpourings of a 
few unfriendly pamphleteers and the declarations of & handful of theo- 
logians and merchants. This, I fancy, gave him the impression that 
the people generally were opposed to the readmission of the Jews, and 
made him nervous of risking unpopularity by taking independent action. 


He reckoned without one thing, the attitude of the man in the street, 


which in the end was decisive. The credit for the successful outcome 
of the process of the resettlement of the Jews in England lies partly 
with the devoted propaganda of Menasseh ben Israel, partly with the 
hesitant favour of the Lord Protector, but, predominantly, with the 


stolid half-sympathy of the ordinary Englishman.—Third Programme oa ; 
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Letters to the Editor | : 
The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


Looking for a Lead in Civil Aviation 


Sir,—Mr. Stewart in THE LISTENER of June 
28 (‘Looking for a Lead in Civil Aviation yy 
implies that the French Caravelle is a serious 
ee. rival to the Comet 4. Lest any layman should 
: think the British machine is to be overshadowed 
: by this very useful French one, I would point 
out that rather than being rivals they are com- 
plementary: the Caravelle being for shorter 
stage lengths. De Havillands supplied the 
complete nose portion and cockpit to the French 
for incorporation on their machine, which is 
hardly the action of a rival. The Comet does 
have a rival in the American Convair Skylark. 
Mr. Stewart goes’on to suggest that Britain 
should concentrate on one type of aircraft and 
leave the rest to the Americans, This will mean 
great difficulty in one firm getting used to 
4 another’s methods, to say nothing of the 
: endless delays while designers, production 
engineers, and the like travel to and fro like 
a bunch of civil servants. Too few designs can 
be as disastrous as the too many of the 
nationalised French aircraft industry. It is 
better to let the big firms settle these things 

“ themselves while still allowing the Government 
to guarantee a good project. They will co- 
operate of their own accord in a far more 
efficient way and, I believe, in time will merge 
to form a very powerful rival to the Americans 
without being the drain on the taxpayer that 
a nationalised industry would. 

First, however, we must prove that we can 
not only design ‘and make an aircraft but can 
get it into service and give the after-sales service 
as efficiently as our friends at Douglas, 
Lockheed, and Boeing.—Yours, etc., 

_ Welwyn Garden City W. R. Burrows 


Aireraft and the ‘Heat Barrier’ 


Sir,—High speeds of more than Mach 2 will 
never be required for journeys up to 1,000 miles. 
For longer journeys where higher Mach speeds 
may be desirable the aeroplane of the future will 
rise to whatever altitude in- the upper strato- 
sphere will meet the thermal problems arising. 
Of course, it is not just as simple as that but I 
was surprised that Mr, Richards did not even 
mention this very influential factor. 

Yours, etc., : 
ALWYN LaxTOoN 


Elgin 


Aspects of Africa 


Sir,—My attention has been drawn to Dr. 
Biesheuvel’s talks in THE LISTENER of April 12 
and 19. Some of his contentions are faulty. I 
shall restrict my comments to his opening re- 


development of the peoples of Africa south of 
the Sahara, and to his generalisations on sex 
in the second. He writes: 


These indigenous Africans had little more in 
the way of culture, oy of control over physical 
; environment, than is ‘associated with the Stone 
4. Age. They had no wheel, sail, or plough, used 
- fire-hardened digging sticks to till their fields, 
lacked all but the most elementary mechanical 
devices, knew no written language, and had only 
the simplest notion of number or division of time, 


_ Dr. Biesheuvel has ignored another similar 

and parallel line north of the Sahara. I refer to 
, "the line of mountain ranges starting with the 
Cantabrian Mountains abutting on the Atlantic 


* 


marks in the first, where he reviews the cultural. 


.and ending with the Carpathians on the Black 


Sea. North of this line no indigenous European 
ever invented an alphabet and hence writing, the 
criteria of civilisation, or domesticated dog, 
sheep, goat, horse, ass, cattle, camel, fowl or 
wheat, barley, oats, rye, flax, cotton, silk, melon, 
grape, peach, pear, bean, pea, onion, lettuce, 
cabbage, or, to use an American verb, 
‘originated’ agriculture, architecture, plough, 
boat, ship, sail, wheel, pulley, screw, compass, 
masonry, arch, navigation, astronomy, calendar, 
money, law, kingship, religion, metallurgy, 
medicine, anatomy, cartography, glass, pottery, 
weaving, carpentry, arithmetic, mathematics, 
chemistry, the atomic theory, weights, measures, 


land surveying, irrigation, weaving, paper, hunt- 


ing, explosives. 

Take these items away and there is not much 
left for the people north of the mountain 
ranges to make a song and dance about 
and the irony of -the situation is that Dr. 
Biesheuvel himself hails from north of this 
line—rather an exquisite instance of the kettle 
calling the pot black. One is forcibly reminded 
of Caesar’s remark to Atticus: ‘Do not obtain 
your slaves from Britain because they are so 
stupid and so utterly incapable of being taught 
that they are not fit to form a part of the house- 
hold of Athens’. All that Dr. Biesheuvel has 
told us, rather faultily, is that Homo sapiens, 
whether European or Negro, is remarkably un- 
inventive—knowledge that is widely known. 

In his second talk he gives the impression 
that all Africans are sexually precocious. It may 
surprise him to learn that in many tribes females 
are virgins at marriage and that they do not 
marry before about eighteen years of age. 
Yours, etc., 

M. D. W. JEFFREYS 
Senior Lecturer, 
Cultural Anthropology 


University of the 
Witwatersrand, 
Johannesburg 


Sir,—With reference to the talk in THE 
LISTENER of May 31, ‘Techniques of Social 
Control in South Africa’, in which Leo Kuper 
states that ‘segregation in the schools was 
fairly complete when the Nationalist Party took 
office’, anyone teaching in this country is well 
aware that even now this policy is by no means 
as sweeping as one is led to believe. The fact 
is, of course, as elsewhere, that the races are 
so mixed that the authorities themselves cannot 
always differentiate between white and coloured. 
Especially is this so of the poorer areas. I have 
recently had an opportunity of observing this 
in one of the working-class districts in Cape 
Town, There one may see in a European 
school, so termed, all shades of colour from 
white to a dusky brown. All the characteristic 
features which one associates with the native 
and coloured races are there—thick lips, a 
discoloured pigmentation of the eye, curly or 
frizzy hair. The Malay and Indian races may 
be distinguished by their high cheek-bones, 
rather wide, flat noses or by their high cheek- 
bones and slightly almond-shaped eyes. 

Of course, the fact is, as ethnologists will 
state anywhere, that races are so mixed that they 
cannot be separated in countries where they 
have come into contact with one another in the 
past even to a limited extent. During the Nazi 
period of rule in Germany, it was quite possible 
to produce a child in a class room who had 
teutonic features, down to fair hair and blue 
eyes, yet if his ancestry were traced back far 


enough there was evidence of Jewish blood. 
‘The apartheid policy of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment is only this fundamental lack of reasoning 
manifested in another form.—Yours, etc., 

Cape, South Africa R. C. HENDERSON 


The Generous Creed 


Sir,—Before reading the report of Richard 
Wollheim’s talk, ‘The Justification of 
Liberalism ’ (THE LISTENER, June 21). I had 
thought that the Liberalist rested his case on a 
less flimsy basis. 

Sidestepping the obvious objection that no 
Liberalist can allow complete freedom of action, 
he concentrates on liberty of speech and 
optimistically expects us to accept his mere 
dictum that the well-known argument of John 
Stuart Mill (which he would ‘hesitate to 
describe . . . as conclusive’) is reasonable—the — 
argument declaring that ‘ unless the new (false) 
opinion is tolerated, the received opinion will _ 
suffer’. One doubts that Mill was in practice 
so naive as to think an opinion that he be 
defamed or murdered a source of strength for 
the opinion that he should not. 

The text-book Liberalists (I use the word to 
leave room for the true Christian Liberal) fail 
to face the main point. The question between 
the full Christian and Liberalist positions is 
not, “Is liberty valuable?’ Both declare that 
it is, the Christian on the much firmer ground 
of each person’s infinite value before God. The — 
question at issue is rather, ‘On what grounds 
may liberty be restricted?’ Everybody, even 
the Anarchist, has his list of restrictions. 
Liberals put theirs under the title, ‘What is . 
harmful to others’, and the most theoretical 
of them proceed to list: Sedition, acts against 
national security, attacks on life, possessions, 
etc., and (in the realm of speech) incitement 
thereto. Christians would include, ieee oe 
endangering eternal salvation’. ; 

So the nub of the question is this: ‘May 
eternal salvation validly appear on such a list ~ 
or not?’ This the Liberalist coyly refuses to 
discuss. But at least he might admit.that  ~ 
there are reasonable Christians and others who ~ 
are consistent enough to put it on their list — 
and perhaps to omit gambling or unrestricted — 
hours of drinking, It is at least. disingenuous to 
suppose that those who have a different list of 
restrictions do not believe in liberty; it is ~ 
certainly intolerant, and so illogical, for a 
Liberal, of all people, to deny them the right of 
listing what they consider supremely harmful, — 


Yours, etc., 
Spinkhill Tuomas M, COoNLAN, S.J. 


Linguistic Techniques in Politics 
Sir,—Mr. Drummond seems.to have been so 
startled by my ‘ changes of ground ’ that he failed 
to notice what I was trying to do in my la 
letter. ¥ 
I was there, with the help of illustrations 2 
from Mr. Weldon’s book, trying to show that — 
in spite of the improvements made in linguistic 
technique since 1946, when it is applied to a) 
political philosophy the results remain today on 
almost the same level as attitude or emo 
theories of ethics. 
I am, in my turn, surprised by Mr. 
mond’s accusation of my ‘raking the 
philosophical world’. I réferred eae 
analytical Philosophers: Mr. Weldanis 


eT 
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quoted by me they should have been taken as 
referring only to the use of linguistic techniques 
_ in political philosophy. 
The same misunderstanding, perhaps, led Mr. 
- Drummond to suppose on my behalf that the 
tasks of epistemologists and political philo- 
Angas were of the same type. Nothing could 
_be farther from my mind. Indeed frem the 
~_ very supposition that the two tasks are different 
in type, follows my complaint against the use 
of linguistic techniques in political philosophy. 
Precisely for this reason we may ask the political 
philosopher to guide us without our having to 
ask an epistemologist ‘ to cure our ir shortsighted- 
ness * ; 
Let me, however, end with a note of agree- 
ment. I agree with Mr. Drummond that 
analytical philosophers give us something of a 


i, logically higher order than, and for that very 


reason different from, the traditional stuff of 
political philosophy—which by the way is not 
merely “a mixture of political propaganda and. 
of -institutional studies’. And, even if it 
is, I. hope Mr. Drummond will agree with me 
sat that in the hands of analytical - philosophers, 
political philosophy — in its traditional sense is 
_ dead. Only this obvious truth I have Been trying 
to maintain. 

Our disagreement may now turn on whether 
“this job of logically higher order is worth the 
name of political philosophy. An analytic philo- 


what the doing of it is to be called? ’ 

I feel the question is not so simple as all that. 
Baek it is a long drawn out affair, and I 
. lieve Mr. Drummond does not think we can 
settle it in this correspondence column. 
Yours, etc., 


London, N.W.6 I. ANSARI : 


zie correspondence is now closed. —Eprror, 
: Tue LISTENER] : 


lire Hesketh Pearson (THE LISTENER, 
‘June 28) says that probably Chesterton loved 
isputation and enjoyed a fight for its own sake, 
not for any kudos to be got out of it nor for 
leasure of scoring off an opponent. 

is was not always true. For example, on 
occasion when he spoke to the Union at 


the discussion which followed one speaker 
_ taking Chesterton’s. points and 
t lishing | them one by one. Chesterton 
lely interrupted him and shouted ‘Oh, go 
read some history’, ‘ Certainly’, came the 
ly, ‘it a) my job to read history, for I have 
our to be Regius Professor of Modern - 
fory in this wniversity’, A shout of laughter 
ent up, and then dead silence, for Chesterton's 
ly. There was none. For once his trick of 
ng pil words ses him when he needed. 


ale, Dean fae judgement, “1entia 
b remain the final one: “ Chesterton 


A. L. SAVAGE 
ey 
dvic Wonk Critic” F 


and other errors in Shaw’s 
; reviewed by a 


sophy. But in the context in a oy were 


_sopher dismisses the question by saying ‘ if there 
3s such work to be done, need one wrangle about 


bridge on the subject of the Reformation, | 


E _ Yours, etc., gt 


i zn 
on the question of sneezing. In Germany, where 


ns should like to point out that the 


eth Pearson in THe LisTENER of June 14, 
ot due in any way to the original editor’s 


~ carelessness. Dr. E. J.. West, of the: University 


Colorado, is one of the most careful and 
ell-informed Shavian scholars in the United 
States, and the American edition of this work 


_ (New York: Crown Publishers, 1955), with its 


excellent notes and commentary, bears testimony 

to that fact.—Yours, etc., 

“ London, N.18 Eric J. BATSON 
General Secretary, The Shaw Society 


Modern Italian Architecture 


Sir,—In THe LISTENER of June 21, Mr. 
Joseph Rykwert, discussing ‘The Modern 
Movement in Italian” Architecture’, speaks 
about ‘rationalism’ as the driving force of a 
group of young fascist architects. 

_. This ‘rationalism’ is even better understood 
if one compares the mathematical curves of the 
new station building in Rome (which was 
planned in the Fascist era) with the exuberant 
and ubiquitous Baroque architecture and the 
pretentious masses of many of the ancient 
Roman buildings. The new movement in Italian 
architecture seems to be a conscious revolt 
against this mighty past. At least the principle 


_ was thus expressed in the guide to the Roman 


Mostra della Rivoluzione Fascista (1932), the 
exhibition which celebrated the tenth year of the 
Fascist Revolution. Here it was maintained that 
the architects, painters, and sculptors received 
from the Duce an order of the day to create 
“cosa modernissima’, something very modern, 
without melancholic reminiscences of the 
decorative style of the past. 

There was a rumour at the time that the 
Italian exhibitors had learnt a lesson from an 
exhibition in celebration of the tenth year of the 
Russian Revolution.—Y ours, etc., 

Swansea KaTE Bosse-GRIFFITHS 


Round the London Hee @allerics 


Sir.—In the not very important game of 


_ guessing what one artist owes to another, Mr. 


Bell (THE LISTENER, June 21) transforms his 
guess into a statement, and is supported by all 
the sense of authority that the printed word 
has on appearing in THE LIsTENER. As the 
number who read a criticism outnumber by a 
large proportion those who go to see, the artist’s 
defence against misstatement may be described 
in this case as small. This means that the critic 
is in a position of considerable responsibility. 

For it so happens that I owe nothing whatso- 
ever to Mr. Jack Smith. This is, of course, not 
necessarily to the credit or discredit of either 
Mr. Smith or myself. Nor would there be any 
‘need or point in saying this Had it not been for 
Mr. Bell’s statement. . 

The list of artists, dead and alive, to whom I 
am happily and gratefully in debt, would be 
long. Certainly I hope that there is "evidence of 
profit from: this debt. Here, surely, if relevant, 
was Mr. Bell’s opportunity.—Yours, etc., 

a ~ Colchester RODERIC BARRETT 
[Mr. Quentin Bell writes: 

My profound apologies to Mr. Barrett; he must 
be allowed to know best and I can only wonder 
how I was led into so grave an error] 


Little Superstitions 

Sir,—As one who enjoyed Miss Sackville- 
West’s talk on ‘ Superstitions’ (THE LISTENER, 
June 14) and has always taken a keen interest 
“in these things, I should like to add a footnote 


the custom of saying ‘ Gesundheit’ to anyone 
who sneezes is very common, we were told that 
the habit grew up during the great plagues of 
_ the Middle .Ages, because the onset of the 


éften marked by a sneeze. This # 
migl te xplain why, in Italy, you don’t say us 
‘thank you’ to such a salutation. 2 
As to touching wood so as not to be heard, 
don’t the Americans actually say ‘Knock on 
wood’? And in a slightly different spnere, we 
were told that in a certain hotel in Geneva 
during a recent great conference the British 
delegation had to employ somebody to knock 
on the plumbing so that the gist of the con- 
versation should not reach the ‘ foreign’ delega- 
tion on the floor above!—Yours, etc., 
Geneva (Rev.) RICHARD HANSON 


Propagating Plants 


By F. H. STREETER 

WE HAVE NO sooner got the summer flowers into 
their flowering quarters, than we have to start 
propagating for another season. First, the straw- 
berries. Secure the earliest runners you can; and 
I do not think you can beat layering them in 
60-sized pots, old fashioned, perhaps, but most 
reliable. Use a compost of loam and well- 
decayed manure: two of loam, one of decayed 
manure, Peg the strongest runners into the pot 
with a hair-pin or a small wooden peg to hold 
them in position. Only propagate really healthy 
runners. 

If you are converted to the perpetual straw- 
berries, I should let this next truss of bloom 
fruit now. That will keep the succession of fruit 
going on till the keen frosts. These perpetual 
strawberries make all the difference to the fresh 
fruit supply, and as for jam, they cook whole, 
and, turn out a lovely colour. Take my tip, and 
have a few rows of perpetual strawberries— 
“Sans Rivale’.and ‘ St. Claude’, or other well- 
known yarieties. 

Have you shortened the growths on your 
plums and thinned the clusters of fruit where 
they have set too many? It is time this was 
done. Be sure to spray your plum trees, too, just 
in case they get smothered in aphis, 

Have you ever tried to root your own shrubs? 

This is fascinating. If you have a spare frame, 

that is the ideal rooting place. Use plenty of 

sand in the compost, and take your cuttings 

from well-ripened shoots of this year’s growth, 

say five or six inches long with a short heel— 

that is the piece of wood from the parent 
branch. Give the cutting a-sharp downward pull. 

Trim the rough edge of the bark and put the =n 
cuttings into the compost firmly. Water them — 
well in with a rosed can, then close the light Are 
and shade from the sun for about three weeks. ; 
Spray the cuttings overhead night and morning. 
You will be surprised at the number of things 
that you can root like this. 

The most difficult plant I have ever had to 
root was a greenhouse shrub called Luculia 
gratissima, This was a teaser, yet when I went 
to Ireland, the gardener said: ‘You haven’t 
learnt the first thing about Luculias yet. Get me 
some. 60-pots, well crocked’and filled with river — 
sand’. He took off about two dozen cuttings, 
placed five round the edge of the pots, watered 
them-in, and put them under bell glasses in the 
Odontoglossum House (that is one of the cool 
orchids), and told me to take off the glasses for 
one hour every morning and wipe them before 
putting them back. And every one used to root. 
He had a batch of Luculias in 60-sized pots 
every year for winter flowering, carrying one head 
of bloom, It is a lovely shrub, a delicate pink. 

If you want to bud a few roses, now. is 
the time. The sap is running nicely, If you have a 
never, tried to do this before, get hold of an 
old gardener to show you how to bud roses: it 
is Perfectly easy when you know how. 

—Home Service — 
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HOTOGRAPHS of Walter de la Mare as a young man inevit- 

ably recall the portraits of Charles Lamb. There is the same 

saturnine cast of feature, the same air of quiet meditation. At 

the age of seventeen Lamb became a clerk in the East India 
House, and at the same age, a century later, de la Mare entered the 
offices of the Anglo-American Oil Company. We can only guess 
whether the later writer chafed as much under his clerical employ- 
ment as the earlier. At all events he achieved his liberation sooner. 
Lamb was forty-five when he adopted the disguise of ‘Elia’ and 
fifty when he left the East India House. De la Mare was barely 
thirty when he gave up his employment and the disguise of ‘ Walter 
Ramal’ under which he had been a successful writer of short stories, 
accepted a civil list pension and set up as 
a full-time author. 

There is about both writers a quality of 
reticence, of withdrawal, which was part of 
their adjustment to life. De la Mare, indeed, 
had no need to invent the ‘ dream children ” 
of Lamb’s imagining; we are told that his 
family life meant something to him of 
peculiar intensity. Yet he felt the need, 
as Lamb did, of a private’ world with its 
own laws and its own myths. Lamb found 
his private world in creative memory, de-la 
Mare in creative fantasy. Both discovered 
personal experience in literature, both ex- 
plored the past for means of expression: in 
other words, each in his style tended to 
archaism. 

It is sometimes remarked that de la 


last few decades. This is of no importance 
if we regard literature as mattering more 
than fashions in literature. De la Mare 
achieved wide success before middle age, 
and taking his long life as a whole, he 
gained as much popularity as most writers 
of equal merit have gained during their 
lives. I have never heard of anyone losing 
a taste for his work. Enjoyment, as distinct 
from fashion, is a personal matter; a reader’s 
possession, so to speak, of a part of de la 
Mare’s world has, when achieved, usually 
been treasured; he will retain it within him- 
self quietly, while the battles of criticism 
are fought noisily around him. 

De la Mare wrote many books, and his main achievement was four- 
fold. Just as it is rare to find anyone who has tired of his work altogether, 
So it is rare for any reader to value everything equally, or indeed to be 
familiar with every aspect. Some may find most satisfaction in his prose 
tales, others in his literary criticism; some yalue him most highly as an 
anthologist, and others as a poet. If I write only of a limited part of 
his achievement, it is partly because I have not the knowledge to make 
a general critical appraisal and partly because the present occasion 
demands a personal tribute. His poetry by turns lulls and disturbs. 
At is as remarkable for what is uncharacteristic as for what is most 
characteristic. Here, for instance, is a poem inspired by a classical 
theme, which would not generally be considered typical. It is called 
‘The Quarry ’. 

You hunted me with all the pack, 

Too blind, too blind, to see 

By no wild hope of force or greed 
Could you make sure of me. 

And like a phantom through the glades, 
With tender breast aglow, 

The goddess in me laughed to hear 
Your horns a-roving go. 


“THE LISTENER ee ne 


Walter de la Mare: 1873-1956 


By JAMES REEVES 


Walter de la Mare: from a photograph by Herbert 
Lambert, c. 1926 

From ‘ Tribute to Walter de la Mare 

on his Seventy-fifth Birthday ’ (Faber) 


ese 


She laughed to think no mortal ever 
By dint of mortal flesh 

The very Cause that was the Hunt 
One moment could enmesh: 


That though with captive limbs I lay, 
Stilled breath and vanquished eyes, 

He that hunts love with horse and hound 
Hunts out his heart and eyes. 


There is also that very touching and almost unknown lyric, ‘ The 
Bead Mat’, and the frightening tour de force entitled “The Feckless 
Dinner Party ’. It would be easy, if there were space, to quote a dozen 
equally good poems each illustrating a different aspect of his art. But — 
if I prefer to linger on one book, it is 
because it seems to mé to represent the 
essential de la Mare. pao 
»I heard him speak only once, and that 
was over the air at the time of his eightieth 
birthday. The man whose voice I admired ~ 
and enjoyed was to me the author of Pea- 
cock Pie, a book I first possessed when I 
was seventeen, but which I had read more 
than once before then. With its odd, un- 
fortunate children and old ladies; its twi- - 
light woods and forsaken gardens; its 
inconsequential happenings; its witches and 
ghosts, bees and birds, its own especial 
music and rhythm, Peacock Pie is more than 
just the best book of children’s poems ever 
written. It is, in its way, as complete and 
as inexhaustible as Herrick’s Hesperides. - 
Here is one very short poem from it. 


“Come! ’ says Old Shellover. 
. “What? ’ says Creep. 
‘The horny old Gardener’s fast asleep; 
The fat cock Thrush : 
To his nest has gone, 

And the dew shines bright 

In the rising Moon; ~ 

Old Sallie Worm from her hole doth peep;. 

Come! ’ said Old Shellover. 

‘Ay!’ said Creep. 
It is only a colloquy between a snail and 
a slug, but the artistry with which it evokes 
the dusk atmosphere is magical. I have never 
known a child not respond to it, and it is. 
only one moment in an infinity of sugges- 
tion. ; ; 

The world of Peacock Pie is based partly on observation, partly on 
fantasy, and partly on literature. This third aspect may not have been 
fully appreciated. To literary men like de la Mare and Lamb books are 
not a substitute for life, they are of the same order of experience as life 
itself. “The Old Soldier’ is folk-song; ‘The Song of the Mad Prince” 
is a recollection of ‘Hamlet ’; ‘ Tillie’ (who disappeared upon swallow- ~ — 
ing fern-seed) is a reminiscence of Gadshill’s ‘We have the receipt of 
fern-seed—we walk invisible ’, wes eee 

But the most striking Shakespearean allusion is to those magical lines _ 
in ‘Romeo and Juliet ’"— : * 


Lady, by yonder blessed moon I swear 
That tips with silver all these fruit-tree tops. 


This was the inspiration of that series of delicately engraved pictures n 
entitled ‘ Silver’, beginning ~ a 


Slowly, silently, now the moon ; : 
( Walks the night in her silver shoon; 

This way, and that, she peers, and sees 

Silver fruit upon silver trees. : 


j 


Poems like these—and there are many more in Peacock Pie 
a 
, oe 


|. Without wonder, 
red to extinction. The 


rooms. To walk through them is a most exhilarating experi- 
ence. When the first air-conditioned room was installed I came 
to it through a dense London fog and it resembled a bubble 
of iat air caught in the depths of a stale aquarium; but, even on a 
_ clear day, the city throws its impalpable but always perceptible veil 
aver the colours of Italy and Flanders. Those pictures which must 

_ still remain in the outer atmosphere are exiled and removed from us 
_ by a pane of glass; dimly, but inescapably, the visitor encounters himself 
_) = an uneasy, unworthy ghost intruding upon the world of the immortals. 
te Thus a kind of class distinction is established which places the old 
_ masters at a great distance from us, glazed, remote and- untouchable, 
and their message is discreetly softened. It is, therefore, shocking, 
‘bracing, and altogether delightful to find every barrier abolished. 
__ The light falls strongly but is perfectly diffused, the bright pellucid air 
hides nothing, the glass is gone and the masters stand naked for our 
fa & ‘inspection. No longer do they appear as museum pieces.” 

_ My first impression was one of brilliance and gaiety. Some visitors 
may find the light golden colour of the. silk damask in Room XXII 
uncomfortably close to the gold in the pictures. I did not; the pictures 
had become so vivid, grand and intimate that nothing else mattered 

and-here the absence of glass is peculiarly happy, for the delicate, 
sensuous colouring of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries: invites and 
_ rewards close inspection. Look again at Fra Angelico’ s heavenly host, 
the: detail in the two Masolino panels, the Persian enrichments of 
- colour-and pattern in Agnolo Gaddi’s ‘Coronation of the Virgin’ 
and perhaps you may feel that you have had enough pleasure for one 
day and that anything else would be anti- climax. You will nevertheless 
‘proceed, for Piero and Masaccio await you in the octagonal room, 
and thereafter the galleries develop in historical progression to where the 
Pollaiuolo ‘Martyrdom of St. Sebastian ’ stands at the end of the vista 
with the ‘Madonna of the Rocks’ and Michelangelo’s “Entombment ’. 
A recital of names would be otiose, an examination or criticism 
bsurd. I would merely like to call the attention of the public to the 
act that these, the masterpieces that have come from Italy by devious 
routes and which now belong to us, are more clearly visible and 
more adequately housed than ever before. That, howéver,: is not all. 
wing reached the culminating glories of the High Renaissance, we 
ounter a glass door, provided by the Ministry of Works, so stiff 
_ so heavy that the old and frail must apply to guardians or stouter 
rs for help in opening it. I like to think that the authorities who 
: vided this stubborn obstacle to progress were moved by a desire 

to make us halt, draw breath, and prepare ourselves for that which, 
looking through the glass, we can now see to lie ahead. For here, owing 
: exigencies of space and the peculiar problems imposed by air- 
tioning, we are thrust out of the calm nobility and measured 
aint of Italy into the clamant bustle, the outrageous storm-swept 
siasm. of British® romantic painting. Here the waves dash madly 
st Calais Pier, the sea leaps in convulsions against the tormented 
the Fighting Téméraire dies in theatrical splendour and a shower 


d seen anything of Tintoretto we might have been prepared for 
sort of thing; but, for sufficient reasons, the Venetians have had to 
mmodated enero and apne save this discreetly recalci- 


fist cachienea aad of the noise and animation 


‘Star’ has been brought from the Tate, together with several 
) and the, to my mind, far superior beauties of Constable. 
ketches in the small room to the left are wonderfully 
ct of Turner ne sat of eae remains as 


HE National Gallery has opened six more air-conditioned — 


ring fragments scatter into the angry welter of raging waters. If 


js over we may pause to consider his calmer moods (‘ The 


We mourn his departure, but. ee world he left us, the world of his 
mind, is permanently with us, for us and our children te enter with 
wonder and delight. ; 


“New: Rooke in the National Gallery 


By QUENTIN BELL 


despite his genius, has something in common with that type of 
adolescent for whom Nature—in the Wordsworthian sense—has become 
the repository of passion. The Italians, who saw man as the measure 
of all things, made the human body the centre of all their artistic 
thought; the Englishman, at once. prodigiously shy and superbly 
poetical, displays his soul upon a torrent or a precipice; hence Ruskin’s 
devotion and hence—but there is another room to be seen which 
contains, amongst other things, the ‘Morning Walk’, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ ‘ Watkyns Wynne’ portrait and his ‘Three Graces’ who 
are fortunate in being well out of sight of the Italian Renaissance. 

Such then is the nature of the treat that is in store for the visitor 
to the National Gallery: four new rooms filled with the grandest of 
Italian masterpieces and three rooms of considerable English paintings 
—all.to be seen as though for the first time. Also, although it falls out- 
side the scope of this article, there is Roger Van der Weyden’s ‘ Magda- 
lene ’ cleaned and radiantly transformed. This has been worth waiting for 
but it must be pointed out that we have had to wait ten years. The 
work has been well and carefully done and no doubt it involved large 
technical problems; but shops, restaurants, concert halls and cinemas 
have sprouted in the meantime and much more rapidly. To quote from 
the general press release, there have been ‘ many interruptions enforced 
by supply shortages and economy drives ’. Art, it would seem, has been 
pushed to the end of the queue while the Director has been left with 
the ungrateful task of fitting a quart into a pint pot. No one who has 
seen the new rooms can doubt that the entire Gallery should be air- 
conditioned, but the next task must be the provision of adequate storage 
facilities and, at the present rate, how many years, how many decades, 
must elapse before the task is completed ? 

Is it too much to hope that the Government may at last show a little 
imagination and generosity? The Chancellor is now engaged in dis- 
covering a little matter of about £50,000,000 that the Army can spare 


_without feeling the pinch. A hundredth part of that unconsidered trifle 


would transform the situation in the National Gallery. Eminent and 
eloquent voices have been raised demanding that the sums allotted for 
the purchase of works of art should be rather less woefully inadequate; 
I can only applaud and add that, when bought, the pictures should be 
decently housed. The expenditure, connected as it is with the tourist 
trade, can be justified on the narrowest grounds of expediency, but it 
is worth pointing out that of the two main parties in the state, one 
claims that it will conserve all that is most worthy of conservation 
while the other aims at the socialisation of wealth. The National 
Gallery exists for both these purposes: so long as it is starved for lack 
of funds both parties must stand convicted of hypocrisy. 


‘A Chapel Deacon 


Who put that crease in your soul, 

Davies, ready this fine morning 

For the staid chapel, where the Book’s frown 

Sobers the sunlight? Who taught you to pray 

And scheme at once, your eyes turning 

Skyward, while the swift mind weighs 

Your heifer’s chances in the next town’s 

Fair on Thursday? Are your heart’s coals 

Kindled for God, or is the burning 

Of your lean cheeks because you sit 

Too near that girl’s smouldering gaze? 

Tell me, Davies, for the faint breeze 

From Heaven freshens and I roll in it, , 

Who taught you your deft poise? , ak 
: . R.S. THOMAS 
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Survey ofLondon 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


In progress since 1900, the Survey 


records, parish by parish, the history 
and architecture of the older public and 
domestic buildings of London, with full 
illustrations from photographs, prints and 
measured drawings. Details of Volumes 
1-XXV may be obtained on request. 


Volume XXVI, The Parish of 
St. Mary, Lambeth, Part II: 
Southern Area is now ready. 
Its main theme is the process of 
parliamentary enclosure, railway rivalry 
and building speculation which through- 
out the nineteenth century transformed 
a district of ancient manors and commons 
into the late Georgian and Victorian 
suburbs of Kennington, Stockwell, 
Brixton, Tulse Hill and West Norwood. 


VOLUME XXVI 


Medium quarto, 
240 pages, 76 plates 


40s. net 


The Athlone Press 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


We can’t be sure 


ot hitting the headlines every 
month, though we’ve done it re- 
markably often—with «he ‘ast 
year’s special numbers on Cam- 
bridge, Oxford and Science (all 
| completely sold out) and this year’s 
Redbzick and Mental Health 
numbers (nearly all gone, despite 
extra-large printings). 


hut you can 


make sure of future numbers by 
becoming a regular subscriber. It’s 
well worth the 26s. a year. The 
July number, for instance, is partly 
Anglo-American. William Phillips, 
+ co-editor of Partisan Review, author- 
itatively exploresthecurrent literary 
scene in America; Geoffrey Wagner 
has Limey’s night out in Harlem; 
Marjorie Bremner and Nora Sayre 
retaliate with their impressions of 
Britain; and Vilma Howard draws 
a devastating black-and-white 
picture of Aiabamf revisited. 
Among other good things there are 
extracts from the note books of 
Simone Weil, that twentieth- 
century Pascal. Perhaps we should 
have-said sooner 


THAT THIS IS 
“THE TWENTIETH CENTURY” 
26 Bioomsbury Way, London, W.C.1 


BY RAYMOND DE COCCOLA AND PAUL KING 


Born in Corsica and educated at a Jesuit College, Father de Coccola was . 


trained as an Oblate missionary and in 1937, at his own request, was 
sent among the Eskimos of the Canadian Central Arctic. For twelve 
years he shared their quarters and way of life, their moments of joy and 
their hours of peril. Out of this experience comes a fascinating account 
of Eskimo life, which is richly illustrated by James Houston. 21s. net 


N igerian Cocoa Farmers 


An Economic Survey of Yoruba 
Cocoa Farming Families 


BY R. GALLETTI, K. D. S. BALDWIN AND I. O. DINA 


This report embodies the results of a survey of the cocoa-producing 
areas in Nigeria which was sponsored by the Nigeria Cocoa Marketing 
Board, In many ways the survey broke new.ground and will be of 
interest to everybody who-wishes to know more about peasant societies 
and the progress of under-developed countries. £5.58. net 


Treasury Control 


The Co-ordination of Financial and Economic Policy in 
Great Britain 


‘This admirable and delightful little book is concerned not with public 
finance and economics, but with public administration and political 


science .... In the popular mind Treasury control is something 


vexatious, not to say pestilential. The reader of this fascinating study is 
likely to feel differently.’ Roy Harrod in THE Sunpay Times rgs. net 


English Politics in the 


Early Eighteenth Century 


BY ROBERT WALCOTT 


‘Mr. Walcott has written an important book in which he submits to 
detailed analysis the party organization or, if you like, lack of party 
organization in those days.” Maurice Ashley in the MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN 

‘ ... this isa book of real yalue for the eighteenth-century historian.’ 
J. H. Plumb in the Specraror 18s. net 


Federalism and 
Constitutional Change 


BY WILLIAM S. LIVINGSTON 


This book deals with federal government as a problem in both political 


theory and comparative government. Data for the study have been drawn — 


primarily from four countries—Canada, Australia, Switzerland, and the 
United States. In each case the author analyses the means of changing 
thé constitution and the balance of powers between central and local 
goyernments, in order to measure the protections that are ultimately 
afforded to the component state, / 42s. net 


CLOW ccvecsies ence 


BY SAMUEL H. BEER. 
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THE WORLD’s = 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


is *FOR BOOK SB? 


NEW, SECONDHAND 
AND RARE 


Books 


JOIN THE BOOK CLUB! 


Members buy best-selling Fiction 
(published at 10/6,12/6,and more) 


for ONLY 4/-. : 
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Foyles have departments for 
Gramophone Records, Stationery, 
Music, Handicraft Tools and 
Materials,Magazine Subscriptions, 
Lending Library, Foreign Stamps _ 


19-925 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2. 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) 
Open 9-6 (Thurs. 9-7) 


Two minutes from Tottenham — 
Court Road Station 


PICASSO 


Fifty years 
of graphic art 
ARTS COUNCIL 
GALLERY 

4 St. James’s Square, S.W.1 
OPEN TILL 5 AUG. 
Mons. Weds. Fris. Sats. 10-6 


Tues. © Thurs, 10-8 
Suns. 2-6 


ADMISSION 


1/- 


MUSIC YOU LIKE. 
WHEN YOU LIKE IT 


It you've a new set, know real selectivity 
If you'veanold one,makethemostofit with 


EUROPEAN) 
RADIO 


Programme details of twenty-five con: 
tinental stations with articles and 
pictures about music and rmustiianala 
EVERY FRIDAY PRICE SIXPENCE ip , 
From Bookstalls and Newsagents o Me 


EURAP PUBLISHING CO 
137 BLACKSTOCK RD. boc i 01 


‘The Pursuit ee Tvnedom. By Piene - Wilson’s motives. The generalisations -are 
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Mendés-France. Longmans. 18s. 

Tus IS A TRANSLATION, by an anonymous but 
very competent translator, of the autobiographi- 
cal fragment which M. Mendés-France published 
‘in 1943 under the title Liberté, Liberté, Chérie. 
It tells of his. adventures between May 4, 1940, 
_ when he arrived in Paris from Syria (where 
ae ‘since 1939 he had served as a lieutenant in the 
French Air Force) and July 1941 when he 

“escaped from Vichy France to join General de 
- Gaulle in London. These fourteen months were 
for him, as for his country, crammed with 
events. He witnessed the collapse of France, 
‘crossed to Casablanca in the ill-fated Massilia - 
along with Daladier, Mandel, Viénot, and other 
parliamentarians, ‘suffered imprisonment first in 
Morocco and then in. Clermont-Ferrand, and 
“endured a farcical trial at the hands of the men 
of Vichy who were resolved at all costs to dis- 
“credit anyone who had participated in the 
fie “Popular Front government. He contrived a most 
_ ingenious escape from prison as soon as the 
= foregone verdict had been announced and his 
— sappeal rejected, and he succeeded in reaching 
ed _ Switzerland and eventually London. 

SS. 4: The book reveals the personality of the man 
who now ranks as France’s greatest statesman, 
‘and reflects that combination of courage, 
itelligence, wit, and agility which made his 
‘premiership of 1954 a landmark in the fortunes 
f the Fourth Republic, The story of his escape 
rom prison, tersely - and tensely told, is a 
‘thoroughly good. yarn i in its own right. But it 
‘reveals, too, the versatility, élan, and sense of. 


ad 


‘ feisic's pease ere 


he 
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on 


reveals, 
humour of * this remarkable man. Its wider in- — 
rest lies in the exposure of the petty rancours, 
fussy officialdom, the baleful bigotries which 
néated the armed forces, the judiciary, and 
administration, and which contributed so — 
h to the defeat of France and the survival of 
the Vichy governments. 
_» This degeneration in the government of 
France impressed him as soon as he arrived in 
‘aris in May 1940. On May 10 two categories - 
troops were actually demobilised. No one in- 
Government or in the High Command 
“objected to the appeal, launched by certain 
dies, for the planting of rose-trees among the 
ications of the Maginot Line, The period 
phoney war’ did much to bring about 
>’s defeat. General Nogués in Morocco, to 
, many looked for leadership in continuing 
e fight in North Africa despite the armistice, — 
ed a broken reed and toed the Vichy line 
m as. ‘Pétain’s Government was recognised 
the United States. The stupidities and .the 
utions involved in the trial of 
rance on the absurd charge of deser- 
those of the Dreyfus affair, not least — 
eir anti-semitism and their “incredible 
that injustice must be done. Yet in 
ms for escape these very stupidities- 
ble to the man who was intelligent 
a: off them. Perhaps there is a 
or understanding the successes of — 
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superficial (most of the pieces were written 
originally for The New Yorker), and there is 
no attempt at a comparative anthropology such 
as Ruth Benedict made in Patterns of Culture. 

Mr. Wilson is a professional reporter, and 
he sticks to his assignment. He has a 
reporter’s breezy, prosaic style, slackening at 
times to well-worn clichés (‘to fob people off 
with pure bunk’, ‘in the long run . . . deliver 
the goods’, ‘made a clean slate of the past’, 
“reservoirs of delusion . . . which flood our 
minds at home ’—all these, and several others, 
occur in one short paragraph). Yet one reads 
‘on, mainly because the writer has an eye- for 
interesting detail and a coherent sense of values. 
These values are materialistic, and the author 
has no sympathy for the cults he describes— 
“the Christian mythology is obsolete . . . to 
revive it at the present time is to seek to conceal 
our real problems under fables that derived 
their original force from the belief in a super- 
natural world—a belief which, for grown-up 
minds, has become as inadmissible today as 
belief of this sublacustrine world of the Zuiis’ 
Katchina village’. Even the Soviet myth does 


not satisfy his alert and disillusioned mind— 


though he admits that in the notes he wrote 
in 1935 he ‘was led by the aspect of Marxism 
that continues and develops [the eighteenth- 
century] tradition—the acute analysis of social 
- forces and the belief in human progress—into 
accepting its disguised utopianism and ‘into 
failing to recognize that the Marxist conviction 
of rightness was the result of having swallowed 
a dogma and gone to live in a myth’. 

_ Nevertheless the pages on Russia (about one 
half of this 500 page book) are the most vivid, 
and maintain their interest in spite of the 
twenty-five years that have passed since they 
‘were written. Mr. Wilson is particularly good 
when he has a human story to relate, and his 
account of the last tragic years of Prince 
Mirsky, who was well known in London before 
he returned to Soviet Russia, is very moving. 
Very good, too, are his notes on such subjects 
as the Hebrew language, which he has learned 
late in life, and on the lack of a time-sense in 
oriental peoples/ If only these travel sketches 
had the barbaric colour of Arabia Deserta, or 
even the simple grace of Eothen or Visits to the 
Monasteries of the Levant! But the wish is 
yain, and we should be grateful for the fact that 
_a style so lacking in sensibility can still convey 
a lively sense of the significance of things seen 


_ and heard. : 


The Chatto Book of Modern Poetry, 
1915-1955. Edited by C. Day Lewis 
and John Lehmann. 


- Chatto and Windus. 15s. 
This latest anthology covers the past forty years, 


and the reader may well ask why not have added © 


ten and made it cover a conventional half- 
century. To such a question the editors im their 


ce in 1954, and reasons for hoping brief introduction have a convincing reply. The 


_ first world war marked a decisive period in Eng- 
lish poetry—as it did in most other things. 
_ Rupert Brooke, who died on active service in 
1915, belongs to the pre-war tradition. Wilfred 
_ Owen, who was killed three years later, belongs 
“to our modern era. Brooke, therefore, is not 


Bout r Civilisations ’ uni represented, nor is Flécker, nor is Arthur 


Symons. 
That, one feels, i is right. At the other end, he 


editors have been a more aaa It is not 


easy to make a tolerably tidy finish to a modern 
anthology. This one achieves comparative tidi- 
ness by including the work of no poet who was 
under thirty in 1955. Some such expedient was 
obviously necessary. Within these limits the in- 
telligent reader will find this an unsually satis- 
factory selection—always with the proviso, a 
universally held illusion, that he himself could 
have done it even better. 

To ‘begin with, no poet has been included 
who ought obviously not to have been included 
—though ninety-six mature poets is an improb- 
ably high score for any forty-year stretch, and 
things may seem different looking back from a 
generation hence. Even so, one is sorry not to see 
anything from the awkward starched muse of 
Thomas Henell, from the remarkable asylum 
poems of Ivor Gurney, or from Yeats’ friend 
F. R. Higgins—to mention three among the 
dead. (At this date one would hardly look for 
T. E. Hulme or any of the Imagists.) As against 
such losses it is good to find a number of poets 
—J. C. Snaith, Sheila Wingfield, J. R. Clemo— 
who have. been wrongly neglected by recent 
anthologists. 

When attention shifts from the poets to the 
poems that represent them, the differences be- 
tween a well-read reader and the editors will 
probably be sharper. Why, for instance, among 
four*poems by Housman include one which can 
only be considered unintentionally comic? Why 
this odd selection from Lawrence? Why four 
poems by William Plomer and only three by 
Andrew Young? But again, why quibble instead 
of being grateful? For when all is said and done, 
The Chatto Book of Modern Poetry is the best 
of its kind to appear for a long time. 


Byzantium and Istanbul 
By Robert Liddell. Cape. 25s. 


It was courageous of so convinced a Philhellene 
as Mr. Liddell to attempt this ambitious study 
of the former imperial city, for in describing the 
history and past glories of the town he is torn 
all the time between his love for Greece and his 
desire to be fair to the Ottoman Turks. He 
manages, however, to maintain an admirable 
objectivity most of the time, and it is only when 
he is writing about the modern quarter of Pera 
that he loses his balance. As an author he has 
every right to hate the Levantine quality of Pera 
but he woefully misrepresents the tourist attrac- 
tions in this part of the city. The new residential 
district which has grown up round Taksim 
during the last few years is full of elegant and 
well-designed apartment buildings. And what 
about the Hilton hotel which is surely the most 
beautiful and luxurious modern hotel in this 
part of the world? But it is the past of Istanbul 
that really interests Mr. Liddell, and the parts 
of his book devoted to the Byzantine and Otto- 
man districts and monuments are admirable and 
beautifully written. 

Byzantine history and art has always remained 
rather an esoteric subject for western readers. 
The splendours of Byzantium still appear eo 
strange and legendary, and it is one of the 
virtues of this book that it gives a vivid account 
of the rise and fall of the Byzantine Empire, 
with many fascinating sidelights on Byzantine 
customs and civilisation. Mr. Liddell is at his — 
best when describing the many Byzantine — 
churches and ruins to be found in Istanbul, and 
he has some penetrating comments on the 
Byzantine character. Like other travellers, he 
found that phe climate of Istanbul has a disturb- > 
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ing effect, creating moods of melancholy as well 
as of happiness. The influence of the Istanbul 
weather on the Byzantine Emperors and 
Empresses is a study which would repay some 
historian, and may partly account for their 
violent passions and their religious fervours. 

‘With the fall of Byzantium in 1453, Mr. 
Liddell moves on to the Ottoman period in the 
city’s history, and, unlike many other pro-Greek 
writers, he finds much to admire in the old 
Turkish civilisation. His study of the great 
mosques which form such a feature of Istanbul’s 
architecture is scholarly and comprehensive, and 
he does justice to such gems of Ottoman art as 
the Baghdad Kiosk in Topkapu Saray. He also 
has an interesting chapter on the Seraglio, show- 
ing how the intricate court life of the Sultans, 
whose women often enjoyed great power, and 
the cruel custom of fratricide, whereby the 
younger brothers of the Sultan were killed, 
eventually undermined the once vigorous race 
of rulers. This writer, with his sympathy for 
things that are bizarre or exotic, proves to be an 
able chronicler of Ottoman history. 


The Mozart Companion. Edited by H. C. 
Robbins Landon and Donald Mitchell. 
Rockliff. 30s. 


Musicology becomes nowadays more and more 
scientific, which is all to the good; but at the 
same time tends to be less and less readable, 
which (from the point of view of the ordinary 
music-lover) is not. The volume under review 
contains a dozen essays by eleven professors, 
scholars and music critics, dealing with various 
aspects of Mozart’s music, saving the first in 
which Professor Deutsch deals with the com- 
poser’s iconography. The essays vary in 
literary quality from the excellent discussion of 
the operas by Gerald Abraham to a study in 
psycho-musicology devoted to the chamber- 
music by Hans Keller, whose esoteric idiom 
- makes hard reading indeed. 

The volume has not been well planned in the 
matter of proportion and method of treatment, 
each author having apparently been allowed to 
‘go his own way within the limits of length pre- 
scribed. The result is that we find Paul Ham- 
burger reduced to factual jottings about most of 
the concert-arias, while Donald Mitchell devotes 
his chapter on the serenades to a thorough 
analysis of the three wind-serenades in B flat 
(K.361), E flat (K.375) and C minor (K.388). 
Mr. Hamburger’s chapter is.useful for reference, 
though marred with some mistakes or misprints 
of dates, while Mr. Mitchell, though inclined to 
hair-splitting, is more interesting to read. But 
can one really say that three crochets (A flat, 
C, B) coming at the end of a phrase are ‘ a thinly 
disguised quotation’ of a motif in which the 
notes occur in a different order? 

The concertos receive the most thorough , 
treatment, being allotted two chapters, one by 
Friedrich Blume mainly bibliographical, the 
other by the co-editor, H. Robbins Landon, who 
discusses them critically. Professor Blume, who 
also contributes an admirable essay on ‘ Mozart’s 
Style and Influence’, makes the dry subject of 
textual sources interesting and throws in some 
good obiter dicta by the way. His two essays 


are well translated by H. S. Stevens. Mr. 

: Landon is earnest rather than inspiring, though 
: one is grateful for his initial tribute to the 
Ps much-abused Leopold Mozart, both as composer 


and teacher. 
The symphonies fall to the Danish Professor 
Jens Peter Larsen, who is eminently sound in his 
views, if a little pedestrian in style. His austere 
_ refusal to allow that Mozart may have expressed 
- his personal feelings in the Symphonies in G 
‘minor has evoked a couple of corrective 
editorial foot-notes. Professor Larsen is old- 
_ fashioned enough to discuss ‘ clearly differenti- 


» stands, as 
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ated’ first and second subjects, a procedure 

which Mr. Keller arbitrarily dismisses as 

“ essentially unnecessary ?. But then Mr. ‘Keller 

is out to prove that Mozart was an unconscious 


, disciple of Schoenberg, ‘ pre-manifest’ as he 
would say. ; 
It is a relief to turn from Mr. Keller’s 


obscurantism to the light shed on the church 
music by Professor Geiringer, who well under- 
few English musicians do, why 
Mozart’s Masses and other sacred works are 
perfectly appropriate for use in the beautiful 
Austrian churches of the eighteenth century, and 
upon the keyboard music by Professor 
Hutchings, who has mellowed in style since he 
wrote his lively, but uneven, Companion to 
Mozart's Concertos. 

From the average reader’s point of view, the 
best chapter in the book is still Professor 
Abraham’s.~ He has, without resorting to 
extravagance or perversity, found fresh things 
to say about the operas, and no one who has 
attempted to do just that will underrate his 
achievement. One need not agree with his view 
of ‘Cosi fan tutte’, which has moved Mr. 
Mitchell to express dissent in his foreword, but 
it is a point of view that was worth stating. 


The World of Odysseus 
By M. I. Finley. 
Chatto and Windus. 15s. 


In this fresh and lively book, designed for the 
general reader as well as for the Greek or even 
more specialised Homeric scholar, the author 
approaches the Odyssey as a social and economic 
historian and as a comparative anthropologist. 
His object is to determine how much social 
and historical reality the poem possesses and 
how much poetic fiction, and he argues that it 
presents a ‘valid and coherent’ picture of a 
society which is neither. that of the period it pur- 
ports to present, the late Mycenean of about 
» 1250-1150 B.c., nor of the period of its com- 
position about 700-650, but of a distinct tenth- 
-or ninth-century culture. In the two years since 
the book was first published in the U.S.A. the 
rapidly advancing decipherment and interpreta- 
tion of the Mycenean tablets has -not shaken his 
conviction that the Mycenean and the Homeric 
societies must be kept apart. He concedes a 
‘nucleus of Mycenean matter in the Odyssey (in 
political geography, for instance), just as he 
admits only a few anachronisms drawn from the 
poet’s own time. The Jliad in his view reflects 
the same social and political world as the 
Odyssey, though it was composed three or four 
generations earlier. He does not doubt that the 
bardic technique of oral extemporisation in 
traditional formulas began in Mycenean times, 


but implies that, after great changes between ~ 


A200 and 900 B.c., it abruptly crystallised or 
‘froze’. It is easier to imagine that it changed 
gradually as the memory of Mycenean society 


in Greece was simplified and impoverished and - 


insensibly assimilated to ‘ dark age’ conditions 
(for instance, cremation and the disuse of 
chariots in war) in Ionia. But he relies on a 
parallel with the Chanson de Roland, written in 
the twelfth century about the late eighth in 
terms of the early eleventh. — 

Within these dubious presuppositions about 
the old vexed questions of date and authorship, 
Mr. Finley’s anthropological analysis of Homeric 

. society has much that is new and valuable, His 
advance on previous work such as Glotz’, is 
seen in his emphasis on the role of gift-giving 
and guest friendship, and on the otkos or large 
aristocratic household, In place of a simple 
evolution from clan to state he inserts the oikos, 
which is not properly an institution of kinship 
though its core is a family. It is a large econo- 
mic unit and includes retainers of varying 
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statues down to slaves. The Wide: or fies ade 
labourer, excluded from it, was worse off than 
the slave, and we see why Achilles would rather 
be a thes on earth than a king in hell. Penelope | 
and the 108 suitors will not, Mr. Finley has to | 
concede, fit intelligibly into this picture. Also 
the Odyssey locates the ozkos in a large Mycen- 
ean palace, where it is easier to imagine it 
working than in the small houses recently 
excavated in tenth- to ninth-century Smyrna. 

Mr. Finley protests against ‘ historicising,’ the | 
Homeric narrative, but he himself historicises 
and dates institutions. Greece or Ionia in 900 — 
B.C. may have been like this, but it can neither 
be proved nor disproved. Yet to most scholars. ~ 
now the Odyssey looks more like a fusion of 
folk-tale and poetic fiction in terms of a basically 
Mycenean society, however much impoverished | 
and modernised, Writers on Homer usually dis- 
prove their own theses by overstating them and 
by neglect of some vital factor. If Mr. Finley 
can be accused of any neglect, it is that for all 
the good things he says or quotes on the bardic 
technique, he underestimates its power and is. 
not quite consistent in his account of it. 

The World of Odysseus (or rather of the 
Odyssey, since for Mr. Finley Odysseus is ‘a © 
label for an unknown King X’ and there was 
no ten-year Trojan war, only a series of raids) 
throws light on many points in Homer (the _ 
heroic ideal, the anthropomorphic gods, the atti- - 
tude to trade) and agreeably sends us back to 
the text of the Odyssey. As often with books on 
Homer, the observations are excellent and the. 
presuppositions and inferences unconvincing. — 
No great book has yet been written on the 
Odyssey, but there are few which do not breathe 
some Homeric charm, Mr, Finley’s is instruc- 
tive too, and his anthropological analysis has 
sensibly modified for us the problem of the 
sudden appearance of two isolated masterpieces 
at the beginning of European literature. 


The Gold Coast in Transition. By David 
E. Apter. Oxford, for: Princeton 
University Press. 40s. 

The Colonial Office. By Sir Charles 
Jeffries. Allen and Unwin. 15s. | 


The complex African revolution is more and 
more engaging the attention of American and > 
other serious students. Those in this country — 
must now take account of Mr. David Apter’s 
close study of The Gold Coast in Transition, ~ 
published from Princeton, and dealing not only 
with the politics but with the economic and, in 
the fullest sense, sociological background. Sir — 
Charles Jeffries takes up the theme from the 
British end describing how in the forty years ea 
his own service the Colonial Office has adapted . 
itself to the immense changes which have taken- a 
place. Sketching in the colonial background he ak 

uses his own unrivalled knowledge and experi- 
ence to tell just how his Office has equipped 
itself to undertake a vast work of reconstruction, 
made more urgent and more difficult by the _ 
political changes which have also given it an 
unavoidable ‘priority’. So little is generally. : 
known of the way the Colonial Office carries 
vast responsibilities with no publicity, an 
scanty resources, that Sir Charles’ book — 
supply an essential piece of evidence. 


A History of the United State 
By R. B. Nye and J. E. Morpw 
Penguin Books. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. om, 

Conscious of the existence of national preji 

in Englishmen and Americans alike, a 

vinced therefore of the need to view 


history from mid-Atlantic, Professo 
Mr. Morpurgo have made the wri 
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ry outline, with analysis kept to a minimum. To 


at least i in theory, for this type of collabora- 


result affords scant evidence that the abandon- 
ore orthodox _approach produces a 


‘This is not to deny that the work has a 
number of real merits. Some aspects of the story, 
such as the development of American religious 
_ thought, are exceptionally well handled; certain 
episodes, particularly the Civil War battles, are 
clearly and competently described; while many 
of the character sketches of political and military 
leaders are of a high standard. 

Yet the general i impression remains unfavour- 
able, largely because of the authors’ failure to 
Portray events and movements in anything like © 
their true proportions. Perhaps the most striking 
evidence of this lack of balance is that three- 
quarters of the work is devoted to the years~ 
before 1865, with consequent wide variations in 
the scale and method of treatment. The colonial . 
period, for example, is studied in such leisurely 
, fashion that the narrative can be repeatedly 
interrupted by inconsequential digressions and™ 
filled out by an inordinate number of quota-- 
tions, not all of them relevant. The post-Civil 


War period, on the other hand, is granted so. 


little space that it can be dealt with only in 
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Disquiet 
cay eller. ‘if 


. money from it is an exceptional achieve- 
ment. To be selected by the American 
; of the Month and the Reader’s Digest 
ures the second of these desirable aims, 
ath often has little enough to do with the 
ae var Yet here is a book, The Last Hurrah, one 
of the best American novels I have ever read, 
which has cleared all the. prizes—Book of — 


stamp of immortality. It deals with Tammany 
pol in the Sinclair Lewis manner, but to my 
better than anything that satirist wrote. 
clair Lewis poured forth his bile on his pre- 
sterous ‘Babbits, whom he despised; Mr. 


able crook and political scallywag, adores 
—and makes us adore him too. Above all, he — 
ys him with that most unpolitical quality, 
wit. F rank Skeffington, the city boss, emerges as __ 
kin f Wilkes, good-humoured, _unscrupu- 
awdy, above all entertaining. ‘Add to this 
’Connor’s style, the nervous, clean-cut 
the Voltairean thrust, and we have 400 
without a dull line. i 
aOR ‘concerns the -e-election of 
gton as mayor of an feted city 
nd f St. Louis or Kansas, it seems), and 


; cipal politics are shown as an all- 

ing machine, with sex, thuggery, the press 
ons, booze, a d ‘racketeering all jumbled up, 
get something out of it for their own 


cai oons, television, the ball-game, reveal 


“Cal 


umoured sense of social satire which 


The Cast Hurrah. By Edwin O’Connor. 


A Trick 


O write a good novel as well as make 


» Month, Atlantic Prize, the Reader’s Digest 


d intrigues that -go with it. Ameri-.. 


add further to the work’s unevenness, the authors 
insist on emphasising cultural history at the 
expense of fundamental constitutional and 
economic aspects. While agreeing that the 
American past cannot be fully understood with- 
‘out paying some attention to literary trends, one 
is still obliged to ask what possible justification 
‘there can be in a work of this kind for dwelling 
-at greater length on, say, a minor novelist like 
Charles Brockden Brown than on the major 
issues arising out of such measures as the Alien 
and Sedition Acts of 1798 and the public land 
legislation of 1785-1820. 


The Penrose Annual 
Lund Humphries. 35s. 


The Penrose Annual celebrates with its present 


issue a golden jubilee. Fifty volumes of these 
large catholic publications, the annual published 
exhibitions of the printing trade, have now 
appeared and each issue must have puzzled 
quite a number of reviewers. How is one to deal 
with a work so much of which is of purely 
technical interest but which is nevertheless, as 
its publishers call it, a review of the graphic 
arts? We may leave the incomprehensible 
machines and graphs to those who. understand 
them but the aesthetic implications cannot be 


New Novels 


and Peace. By William Coopcr. 
you come to Spa. By Heinrich 
of the Sun. By John St. John. 


Disquiet and Peace by William Cooper takes 
us quite as effectively into a thoroughly English 
world—in that most English of decades, Edward 
VII's, when. London society ruled the world. It 
is the aristocratic world of high politics he 


moves in, with Ministers dining at Lady X’s, 


amid echoes of Tranby Croft. The story centres 
on a rising young politician, scion of a famous 
“Whig family, who is impeded in his career 
by a beautiful but eccentric, and possibly 
insane, wife (a delightful piece of characterisa- 
tion). The story moves easily along, evoking on 
every page a nostalgic echo of a past which, for 
all that is said against it, was at least dignified 
and graceful. Mr. Cooper catches the atmo- 


mnor, while revealing his hero as an un- sphere unerringly: we seem to be standing at the 


baccarat table watching the self-made millionaire 
cheating; in Downing Street, over the Prime 
Minister’s shoulder, we ‘see the new administra- 
tion being drawn up; we are in the boudoir of 
‘the formidable Marchioness as she prepares her 
-dinner-table plan of attack aimed at button- 
holing the P.M. . A most _ suggestive and 
urbane piece of writing. 

- Traveller, if you come to Spa by Heinrich Boll 
is a collection of short stories which bring 
Germany in the war and post-war Period to life 
with hideous clarity. Herr. Boll is less concerned 

with telling a tale than with creating an atmo- 
sphere. His interests lie with the poor and 
afflicted, and almost every story is about some 
new indignity to which they are subjected— 
making’ their living in circuses as targets for 


mments on such American activities knife-throwers, being beaten up by Strength- 


through-Joy lunatics for looking melancholy, 
finding after an air-raid that they are legless and 


eae A book by ke aed The cynicism about political institu- 
= tions runs deep through the book, thrown into 


relief by the immense compassion Herr Boll feels 
for all human things; we are all clearly comic 


Reinhardt. 
Maemillan. 15s. 
Boll. Arco. 12s. 6d. 


Heimemann. 


disregarded; reat are we to say of those skilful 
reproductions. of that which had better never 
have been conceived? On the whole there is 
more to praise than to blame from the art critic’s 
point of view. There is a great deal of good or at 
least of acceptable design and there are several 
excellent works by distinguished modern Artists. 

But it is from the point of view of the educa- 
tionist or art historian that this survey of 
modern printing is most important. The 
accurate reproduction of paintings is important 
and could be valuable. Here the results are 
still of very umequal quality. Line drawings 
and even water colours can be reproduced with 
a very high degree of fidelity but in general the 
complexities of oil paintings still defeat the 
technologist when he attempts to make a fac- 
simile in colour. There are one or two lament- 
able examples of this to be seen in the present 
volume. On the other hand there is an extremely 
interesting and. important article on the use of 
electronic scanning machines which may go far 
to obviate the labours and dangers of retouching. 
The examples given are impressive and we may 
perhaps look forward to a new phase in this 
hitherto unhappy business of attempting to 
convey the effect of oil paint through the 
medium of printer’s ink. We shall watch de- 
velopments, and future issues of The Penrose 
Annual, with hopeful interest. 
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figures until we die, he seems to say, when we 
become tragic, and if we are lucky, noble. The 
other current that flows strongly through this 
set of most moving short stories is the appro- 
priately Teutonic one, of blood; the characters 
seem all on the point of bleeding. Nothing man 
can do will staunch the flow—a sarcastic 
Stoic scorn is the only way of viewing the 
wounds, I found this book strangely compelling 
in spite of its subject, the work of a born writer 
who has clearly spent his entire adult life in 
the new age of Attila. : 
In A Trick of the Sun, John St. John creates 
an ironical situation for an African youth who 
comes to England to complete his education. 
Snubbed on all sides as a coffee-coloured, half- 
caste bastard, he suddenly discovers not only that 
his father, an Englishman who had gone native 
on the Gold Coast, had actually passed through 
some form of marital ceremony with his coal- 
black mamma—but that the father was a mem-~ 
ber of the House of Lords. On his father’s death, 
some years before, the title and estates had 
passed tov’a distant cousin. Mr. St. John’s Afri- 
can hero now attempts to prove his claim (if 
successful, the House of Lords would have its 
first fuzzy-wuzzy peer), and opposition is not 
unnaturally raised by the family of the present 
peer. The case goes up before the House of 
Lords, the barristers go into action, and much 
family linen, white as well as black, is washed in 
committee. The issue remains in suspense till 
the closing pages. The whole affair gives Mr. 
St. John opportunity for some sharp digs at the 
colour bar, but I feel that the situation, a par- 
ticularly delightful one, has not been sufficiently 
exploited: Mr. St. John is always near-funny. 
ANTHONY RHODES 


[This is Mr. Anthony Rhodes’ last apie. Mr. Sein 


‘O’Faoldin will take over from him’ 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 
DOCUMENTARY 
Architectural Pleasures 


NIKOLAUS PEVSNER’S illustrated lecture, ‘The 
English Eccentrics’, was television combining 
its obligations in a unity of expression which 
not even the most aloof don could fairly disdain. 
Certainly we were informed and entertained by 
it, and that accounts 
for two of the char- 
tered provisos. If it is 
less easy to maintain 
that we were educated, 
there is excuse for 
asserting the opinion 
that the programme 
kindled a desire to 
know more. As a per- 
sonal annotation, I 
have not felt so ex- 
hilarated by an archi- 
tectural theme since I 
sat at the feet of Sir 
Banister Fletcher a 
long time ago. 

Dr. Pevsner, too, can 
take one’s mind out 
on adventurous excur- 
sions. On this occasion 
he undertook to point 
out to us departures from the English reasonable 
norm in architecture, the imposing aberrations of 
Vanbrugh and Soane and of an unknown cathe- 
dral builder long before them. The idea in 
general was better suited to television purposes 
than his Reith Lectures summary had proved to 
be. Not only was the idiosyncratic note more 
congenial; the thesis was clearer, if not more 
acute. To which I will add that the pictures 
were more beguiling, the talk more amusing. 
This was of the rare order of programmes which 
do not compromise their integrity by feeding 
the machine. It had a communication to make; 
not a time-killing task to perform. That Blen- 
heim is an architectural belly- 
laugh and Soane’s house™in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields an unanalysed 
nightmare was less than the gist of 
a flatteringly well-rounded dis- 
course, admirably matched with 
pictorial instances. 

I speak only for myself again 
in contending that the architectural 
part of the programme on Foun- 
tains Abbey, in the too-casually 
labelled ‘Up To Date’ series, was 
its most satisfying. Of all our lithic 
splendours in decay, Fountains 
gives me the impression of having 
been designed to crumble beauti- 
fully. Its shadows on the green 
abiding grass can seem to be ter- 
ribly sad, so that one hesitates to 
tread on them. For /this televised 
visit we were expected to put off 
the romantic mood and submit to a 
series of charades in which the 
players acted out a day in the life 
of the Cistercians who were at 
Fountains in the twelfth century. 
The final effect was not very good. 
There was a skimpiness of inspira- 
tion which subtracted conviction 


from one’s viewing. It can hardly have been the 
producer’s purpose to suggest that the repetitious 
life of the monks was as forbidding as auto- 
mation. Simon Elwes was an unfortunate choice 
as commentator. His voice seemed to be em- 
bedded in a far-off age and often we had to 
strain our listening. As the enquiring layman 
of the series, for once Francis Williams did not 
enquire enough. The Children’s Hour pro- 
gramme from Fountains, the day before, was 


As seen by the viewer: ‘ Up to Date—4. Fountains Abbey ’, on June 26. Left, a view of the Abbey; right, 
reading from the Scriptures during the midday-meal—part of a reconstruction of the monks’ life there 


during the Middle Ages 


better contrived and more appealing, thanks in 
some measure to the amiable linear flow of 
Harry Rutherford. . 
The reverberations of a curse fluttered our 
screens last Friday night as Laurens van der 
Post described his expedition’s experience in 
approaching the Slippery Hills of the Kalahari. 
The film behaved as if it was being manipulated 
by a bewitched operator and we had Laurens 
van der Post’s assurance that the inadvertent 
shooting of a warthog had set malignant forces 
working against his party. Following them, after 
that, as they climbed those astonishing cliffs 
that rise sheer out of the Kalahari plain, we felt 


“The Duke of Edinburgh’s Study Conference’: left to right, Mrs. Irene Calvert, 
Sir John Maud, Mr. Jack Cooper, Mr. J. S. Kendrick, and Chief Beyioku, talking 


with Robert Reid in the programme on June 29 


like crowd players in a Rider Haggard epic. 
Then we saw the cliff paintings and were awed 
and belittled by African time. The previous 
week’s instalment had shown the expedition 
catching up with two remote river Bush people, 
a man and his wife having no home but the 
shelter of thorn bushes, she a comely young 
woman who sat patiently by while her man 
gnawed fish and then poured water oyer his 
hands, according to immemorial obedience. It 
was a touching scene, 
a Kalahari Adam and 
Eve, not the first 
of their kind, almost 
the last. ‘The Lost 
World of Kalahari’ 
is partly B.B.C. fin- 
anced. Like the ‘Zoo 
Quest’ series, it proves 
that travel and adven- 
ture are prime tele- 
vision raw materials, 
not only in interest 
potential but in pro- 
viding justification for 
the service. The num- 
ber of — programmes 
which fail in that im- 
portant particular is 
still embarrassingly 
high. 

In ‘The Duke of 
Edinburgh’s Study Conference’ we were back in 
the world of technology, planning, and benefit of 
clergy, confirming the Stone Age context of that 
Kalahari idyll. From July 9 to 27 nearly 300 men 
and women from the United Kingdom, the Com- 
monwealth, and the Empire will meet at Oxford 
to discuss ‘the human problems of industrial 
communities ’. This was a prefatory programme 
in which Robert Reid interviewed delegates and 
showed us on film some of the problems that 
will be considered. We were left in no doubt of 
their relevance or of the possible value of the 
coming series of meetings. 

The pleasures of the Wimbledon scene in 
general were shared out among a 
host of viewers whose enthusiasm 
for the game was adequately served 
by the outside broadcast cameras. 
As with cricket, there are daunting 
Perspectives, and it was sometimes 
impossible to shake off a feeling of 
subtleties missed. More fully satis- 
fying was the behaviour of the 


John Cura 


outside broadcast cameras in 
“ Saturday - Night Out’ in 
Dartmouth Harbour, where 


we saw the tall ships assembling 
for their great race, which starts 
next Saturday. Our pictures were 
thrilling. 

Sunday afternoon brought an- 
other of the Nato films—Denmark, 
this time. Visually it could hardly 
help being attractive. Unhappily, 
the commentary, spoken in Robert 
Beatty’s bluebottle voice, was 
pitched in a sombre key, which 
we felt was no compliment to 
Denmark. 

‘The Brains Trust’, which fol- 
lowed, opened with a feline flick 
at me from the question-master, 
Alan Melville, for calling the pro- 
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gramme clock - conscious. 
That was. much less a 
defect of last’ Sunday’s 
edition, possibly because 
the questions had been 
more astutely chosen. They 
were worthy of the ‘com- 
pany. : 
REGINALD POUND 


DRAMA 
Thick Red Line 


“Rep ARMy at Earls Court’: 
what a headline it makes, ! 
almost as startling as 
“Germans at Abbéville’. 
But the programme was 
meant to make us sit up; 
even if the cavernous’ Em- 
press Hall was so named as 
being part of an imperialist 
plot to discourage jollity. If 
the Red Army is not, for 
one and all, the most im- 
mediate symbol of good- 
will, its lusty concert party does not lack attacee 
in the theatrical sense of the word. One did 
not have to be a fellow-traveller to applaud 
what in essence was not quite unlike our own 
military tournament, only less shy. True, the 
phalanx of short-necked, jowly colonels, bulging 
in khaki blouses and-buzzing with those exag- 
gerated choral dynamics beloved of Slav choirs, 
was among the least naturally lovely of sights. 
We had our noses rubbed in it, and I could 
have done with far less solo projection, as also 
far less audience reaction and flapdoodle com- 
mentary in the presentation. An exception was 
the bonny giant A. Eizen, who sang ‘O no 
John’, just like the star turn of a coppers’ 
concert. But one could have done without all 
the verses of ‘Tipperary’, that ‘ Paddy-Come- 
Home’ song of 1912 which by an irony saw a 
whole generation off to its death in the other 
direction | 

But, of course, the dancing was the thing, 
and we did not have enough of it; only in the 
last few minutes was it at all tolerably well 
captured. Admittedly it cannot have been easy 
in that hall to get the right bobbing, gopaking 
soldier into focus at the right moment, but a 
clearer idea of the patterns being formed ought 
to have been presented, all the same. Half the 
physical thrill’ of these acrobatic 
wonders was missed. If this had been 
Wimbledon instead, what cries of 
rage would have echoed down the 
White City wires. 

By what was surely no inten- 
tional irony, the next item was a 
play about a poor hunted devil try- 
ing to escape through an Iron Cur- 
tain. Fritz Hochwalder’s “The Fugi- 
tive” was announced with a positive 
tucket and no doubt we expected 
too much from the author of that 
Jesuit play in which Donald Wolfit 
recently impressed so many people 
as a Father Provincial relieved of 
his job. But this piece came out 
hugely undistinguished, leaving its 

_gallant trio of players (Laurence 
Payne, Vera Fusek, and Rupert 
Davies) gasping like fish in an’ 
empty bowl. The dialogue sounded 
stagey and stilted; the behaviour of 
the wife who hid the Fugitive and 
finally, quite incredibly, went off 

' with him looked as implausible as 

anything Sardou ever thought up at 
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A. Eizen and members of the Soviet Army Ensemble as they appeared in the programme from 


‘the Empress Hall, London, on July 1 


who all in a flash fell in love for the first time, 
he was the merest figment of an opera libretto. 
Set to music by Menotti you could have swal- 
lowed it: but not in close-up and would-be 
realism. I am sorry to dismiss coldly what I 
am sure in its life was a well-meant moral tale 
about responsibility towards the victims of your 
own rulers, Grease-paint and footlights can dis- 
guise much. Television, however, has a terribly 
cold, clear eye. This was humourless Sardoodle- 
dom crying for a G.B.S. to knock it. 

There was a great deal of false and facile 
reasoning about what a famous comic character 
once called ‘Lafe, lafe, that eternal enigmah’ 
in Sherwood’s ‘ The Petrified Forest’. But at 
least it is made fairly plausible. Those who recall 
the film of before the war will know how often 
it seemed to catch the mood of the times, of 
waiting reluctantly and in the paralysis of good- 
will for the catastrophe which we knew was 
going to be forced on us, The idea that Nature 
was revenging herself on a stale and neurotic 
generation and that a sort of solution would be 
found in a suicidal attempt to break a gangster’s 
stranglehold were all very much current coin 
in the ‘smash fascism now’ generation. Now, 
it seems to have dated irrevocably. The players 
had a hard time, too, to obliterate our memories 


Scene from ‘ The Fugitive’ on July 1, with (left to right) Laurence Piyhe 
as the ee Vera Fusek as the Woman, and Rupert Davies as the Frontier 
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of Bette Davies, Leslie 
Howard, and Humph Bo- 
gart, but made a good shot 
at it, especially Andrew 
Osborn who has to carry 
most of the shallow philo- 
sophising about ‘a civilisa~ 
tion which has been shot 
from under us’ and all the 
other sort of rueful, sad, 
cynical claptrap with which 
we soothed ourselves in the 
*thirties. William Sylvester 
was the baleful gangster 
and Lois Maxwell that 
dramatist’s wish-girl, the 
half-French prairie violet 
who in some mystical way 
will carry on the torch of 
life when you and me’s a- 
dead, brother. I admire 
Sherwood’s play, even if 
less than ‘ Idiot’s Delight’, 
but once again I found the 
eye of television outstaring 
the half-truths it pro- 
pounds, 

In the matter of ‘Mr. Butters Writes a 
Notice’, with Richard Goolden, that funny, 
meek fellow in the role of that most ludicrous of 
human absurdities, a dramatic critic, I feel I 
am liable to sound prejudiced if I say it did 
not exactly roll me on the carpet. I willingly 
believe it gave delight in other homes. Talking 
of which; may I as one who enjoys the horror 
of exceptionally acute hearing put myself for- 
ward to beg those who do not much mind how 
intense the volume of sound from their sets 
may be, to see if they can hear them just as 
well slightly Jess loud? I ask, not on my behalf, 
but for a musician friend, driven to breakdown 
in the cross-fire of simultaneous I.T.V. and 
B.B.C. culture. 

Puitip Hope-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Love and War 


IT IS LONG since 1910 when a critic could write 
in cold blood, ‘ The fact that the central figure 
is a servant, in my eyes somewhat lowers the 
standard of the comedy’. (The play was Somer- 
set Maugham’s ‘Smith’.) I cannot imagine 
what the same critic would have made of Henry 
Green’s ‘Loving’ (Third), which 
‘has just come to us, adapted and 
produced by Frederick Bradnum. 
Here, for most of the night, we are 
below stairs, cut off by the green 
baize door, though there are occa- 
sional sallies into the castle park with 
its peacocks and doves—remote in 
the neutral Eire of once-upon-a-time 
(actually of 1940) that might at first 
be a century removed from be- 
leaguered England. This is not a play 
in which anything much happens; 
but the anecdote of love and duty, 
' of emotions stifled or released in a 
far-away world, loiters curiously 
through the mind: we remain 
haunted by Mr. Green’s people, that 
castle, those rituals, those ardours 
and scandals, that cook, those child- 
ren. 

In ‘ Loving’, carefully described, 
is the hierarchy of the servants’ hall. 
The butler, tended by the head 
housemaid, is dying when we reach 
the castle. He was, we imagine, a 
fellow of Pinkbell in ‘The Chalk 


Garden’. With him an. old order 


Guard 


~ his worst; and as for the Fugitive, 
a 
se a 


Bakers , 
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wanes. The head footman ascends the regal - play that, when I heard it last, had the crowning 


throne, though the head housemaid makes an 
outcry that might be compared to the Bishop of 
Carlisle’s “ Marry, God forbid! ’ in another play. 
But the man is not born to rule, and the life 
outside is crumbling. (You can no longer get 
exactly the shade of writing-paper for—what is 
it, the gold room?) Plainly, Death, with his little 
pin, bores through the castle walls, And yet 
Raunce, the new butler, must have his hour. He 
appears at first to be as trying as Chekhoy’s” 
leering footman Yasha (‘ There’s nothing I dis- 
like so much as when girls aren’t proper in their 
behaviour’), but we are glad—though for the 
adoring housemaid Edith’s sake rather than his 
—when the strange semi-fairy-tale ends with the 
appropriate ‘ And they lived happily ever after’. 
That was in England, not in Hire, and we can 
know nothing of it. The play keeps us in the 
remote castle, and it may not be until the night 
‘is over. that those who have not read the book 
(I have not) recognise the properties of fairy- 
tale: doves and peacocks, a missing ring, the 
shadow of the great castle, the loving Edith in 
her sunlit purple dress, And do we find our- 
selves murmuring, ‘Aye, ages long ago, these 
lovers fled away into the storm’ ? I can merely 
repeat that the play, in its odd mixture of the 
matter-of-fact and the imaginative, its sense of a 
world that is fading, teases the mind as some 
more pretentious work does not. 

We have only passing glimpses of the people 
above stairs, though one of these, Edith’s dis- 
covery of Miss Violet’s secret, is enough to rock 
the castle to its never very solid foundations. 
We are concerned with the loving and wrang- 
ling and yearning in the lower regions, place of 
rigid laws, of state and ancientry, where a dozen 
servants are marshalled to wait on two people, 
and where a nice cup of tea is the panacea 
for most things. It is a picture of a ritualistic 
life at once firm-based and with the mistiness of 
dream. On Sunday it was acted in full accord 
by Denise Bryer as dear Edith, Preston Lock- 
wood as Raunce who comes too late to a falling 
kingdom, and Betty Hardy as the head house- 
maid who says such a thing as ‘I heard no 
one venture a pleasantry ’, and whose burst into 


~ tears had the real old-fashioned onomatopoeic 


“Boo-hoo! ’ (One day I shall hear somebody 
exclaim ‘ Pshaw! ’.) I enjoyed Allan pie 
in two parts, a baffled inquiry agent who, I 
felt, might thrust straight into O’Casey at any 
moment, and an animated twitter of a Jamp- 
man, probably the castle’s nearest approach to 
a Fool: Mr. Green has not provided one in 
his fairy-tale. 

From 1940 we go back fourteen years to 
“Right Off The Map’ (Home), which is C. E. 
Montague’s story of war between two tropical 
states, one of them much like Britain. Any- 
thing Montague wrote was shaped by a fine 
mind, and Peter Watts has served him well in 
a tragedy of betrayal that moves uncompromis-, 
ingly to its end. It is all acutely dramatic; 
Montague fought this mimic war from his heart. 
Such artists as Robin Bailey, Barbara Couper, 
and Howard Marion-Crawford have now done 
justice to him. Similarly, one can honour the 
cast, led by Fay Compton, that took us through 
“Partage de Midi’, newly translated as ‘The 
Divide of Noon’, in a production by Donald 
McWhinnie. Claudel’s play of sacred and pro- 
fane love is an acquired taste that, fatally, I have 
not yet acquired; I was left to admire the per- 
formance, but from a distance, the wrong end 
of the telescope. 

The best thing in ‘ Calling the Stars’ (Light) 
was a mock-melodrama of the Mounties—the 
‘programme celebrated Canada Day—in which it 
was so cold that the characters endured only 
by popping lighted matches into their mouths. 
After this Edmund Hockridge soothed us by 
singing ‘ Rose Marie, I love you’ from a musical 


glory of presentation on ice. 
J. C. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
The Earnest Listener 


I HAVE SOMETIMES discussed here the trials and 
tribulations of the earnest listener who is anxious 
to take the fullest advantage of a talk that re- 
quires from start to finish his closest attention 
and may even take him now and then out of 
his depth. There are two ways in which he may 
listen to such talks: he may lean back, close his 
eyes, and listen with both ears and all his intelli- 
gence, hoping that the essentials of what he has 
heard will stick in some corner of his memory; 
or he may arm himself with pencil and paper 
and follow the more harassing way pursued by 
Atalanta in the famous race. Atalanta, you will 
remember, who held the record for the half-mile 
in classic days, required of each of her suitors 
that he should race with her, the condition being 
that if he won it he should win her, but if he 
lost it he must lose his life. In the end she was 
beaten only by a supernatural wangle. Her final 
suitor, Milanion, was provided for the occasion 
by Aphrodite with three golden apples. Each 
time Atalanta was coming level with him he 
dropped one of them, and each time she stopped 
to pick it up—who wouldn’t? Thus she lost the 
race and gained a husband. 

Similarly our earnest listener, delighted by 
some new and vital idea, jots it down and so 
misses or only half grasps the next phrase or 
two. Which method is the better must depend 
on the memory of the listener. In my own case 
the second is the more rewarding, as I have 
proved once again by listening to Philip Leon’s 
exciting series of three talks called ‘ Irrationalism 
and the Logos’, which ended last week. I have 
heard Professor Leon before and in consequence 
I had little doubt that these talks, despite their 
formidable title, would leave my mind liberated 
and enriched, and would be immensely enjoyable 
into the bargain. And so it was. For me they 
made difficult listening because of the com- 
plexity of their theme, although Professor Leon 
speaks slowly, with a quiet eloquence, and ex- 
presses complicated and novel ideas with a won- 
derful simplicity. I will not attempt to sum- 
marise their contents: I can only say that they 
illuminated blind spots and unravelled tangles 
in the philosophical equipment, such as it is, 
with which I try to cope with the mysteries of 
life. 

Manya Harari, a Russian who left Russia as 
a child and has recently revisited it, is an excel- 
lent broadcaster, as I have remarked already 
when criticising two recent talks of hers. Last 
week she gave us-a third i in which she described 
some of the reactions in Russia of the summary 


/dethronement of Stalin. She talked freely to all 


sorts and conditions, and the views she collected 
were extremely diverse and enlightening. It made 
one realise that they represented not a revolution 
but countless personal revolutions in the minds 
of an enormous diversity of individuals, Therein, 
no doubt, lay their safety. It was all the differ- 
ence between putting a match to a powder maga- 
zine and setting off a bumper display of squibs, 
rockets; and roman candles. 

In my remarks last week I failed to mention 
a ‘Frankly Speaking’ programme in which 
J. B. S. Haldane was closely questioned by 
Stephen Black,. Margaret Lane, and J. E. 
Morpurgo—an unpardonable omission by one 
who in the past has so often slated broadcasts 
in this series, because it was not only by 
far the best I have heard but a dazzling perform- 
ance executed with a speed’ and precision as 
bracing to the listener as a stiff sea breeze. The 
credit for this must go largely to Professor 
Haldane. It was almost unbelievable that a viva 


voce examinee should answer each queso with 
such unhesitating promptness, liveliness, full- — 
ness, and exactitude. The broadcast was not only 
first-class entertainment but an intellectual treat. 
But a share of the credit must go to the panel, 
too. Their questions ranged widely and were - 
always to the point. Margaret Lane is especially 
good at putting the provocative question which 
may be defined as indiscreet but never tactless, 
and Professor Haldane responded to such sallies 
with a delightful frankness and good humour. 
If I had my way this programme would. be 
ieee both on the Third Programme and the 
Light : 

In a morning talk called ‘The cat City of a 
the Incas’ we paid a return visit to Machu ~ 
Picchu of which we had recently had a vivid 
impression under the guidance of V. S, Pritchett. 
Our guide last week was Bruce Russell, whose 
closely detailed description, superimposed on 
Mr. Pritchett’s, brought a stereoscopic quality 
to the picture of the lost city in the clouds, re- 
discovered by an American archaeologist only 
forty-five years ago. 
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MUSIC 5 
The English Idiom and the Gerrnan 


Miss ImMoGEN Ho.st has recorded her father’s 
‘great awakening’ on hearing the recitatives of 
Purcell’s ‘Dido’, his astonishment at Purcell 
having ‘the only really musical idiom of the 
English language we have yet had’. It seems that 
this revelation came after * Savitri? was .com- 
posed. It is not recorded that he knew Blow’s “ 
‘Venus and Adonis’ and I do not think he — 
could ever have heard it. Else he might have — 
acknowledged that this little piece ante-dated 
Purcell’s invention of an English musical idiom, 
on which Holst himself modelled his recitative. 
Nothing could be more striking, where all else 
was so dissimilar, than the similarity of the 
opening of the two Pieces, in the one Venus and 
Adonis caressingly speaking each other’s name, 
in the other a voice calling on Savitri. For all 
the nouveau art orientalism of Holst’s piece and 
its William Morris atmosphere, he was already 
master of a ‘ really musical idiom of the English 
language ’. 

The two operas were part of the Aldeburgh 
Festival and were conducted by Charles 
Mackerras. Blow’s work has been edited or — 
‘realised’, as the phrase is, by Miss Holst who 
discreetly graced the vocal line and filled in the 
harmony. The result was a charming, though 
slight, work of art, in which tragic passion is 
presented with the slenderest of means. ‘ Savitri’ 
cuts deeper with even barer material means. ~It 
was beautifully sung by. Arda Mandikian, 
Alexander Young, and Thomas Hemsley, who. 
also sang the part of Adonis and on the previous 
evening introduced | a new song cycle by 
Geoffrey Bush, ‘The End of Love’, in which 
the English musical idiom is successfully, if ' 
rather conventionally, manipulated, ; 

Mozart’s ‘Entfihrung’, written just a. 
hundred years after ‘ Venus and Adonis’ , repre- 
sents a similar stage in German operatic ‘history: 
—a search for a German musical idiom, which — 
Mozart was not yet able to fashion fully. 
Where he succeeded, in the music of Blonde 
and Osmin and in some of Pedrillo’s, the effect 
is wonderful. But he could not invent music. 
that would transform Belmonte and Constanz 
into characters of flesh and blood. With 1 
Bassa Selim he did not, probably for feshy 
reasons, even try. What he did do was to lavish — 
upon the soprano all his command of Italianai ec 
vocal writing, as a loving compliment } t 
own Constanze. — 

As I suspected from the badly. ceciveally 
cast, the Glyndebourne Performangeys 
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teful to Haefliger for including ‘Ich baue 
ganz auf deine starke’, which he sang better 
_ than anything else. Why this extremely beau- 
_ tiful song is usually omitted passes my com- 
serious scenes were aha done and “never- _ prehension. Incidentally, ‘O wie angstlich ’ came 
allowed to become dull, as has been known to in its proper place in Act I. Glyndebourne is 
_ happen. If Constanze remained ‘something of a_ respecting Mozart’s text as well as doing full 
lay figure, this was no fault of the singer’s. justice to it. in this bicentenary year. The 
r Mattiwilda Dobbs | gave a superb musical per- breaking of the second act after ‘ Marten aller 
formance. Her voice, formerly rather too soft- Arten’ seemed to me perfectly justifiable on 
* “grained, has developed. an edge without losing dramatic grounds, especially as Miss Dobbs’ 
its sweetness. Technically her performance was performance of it made the grandest possible 
—m magnificent; all the notes were there, clearly and ‘curtain’. 
_ beautifully sounded and finely phrased. I have The comic characters being infused with life, 
are easier to present, which does not lessen 
admiration for the performances given by Lisa 


not heard such a performance of the part since 
Otto, the most delicious imaginable Blonde, 


- Ivogiin sang it at Munich a generation’ ago. If 

ne Belmonte was something of the ‘ stuck pig’, 
e _ that was not unusual. We could have done with Arnold van Mill; a musical Osmin who held 
_ more noes tone,. but at least we “must ‘8 his comic fire until he saw ‘the whites of our 
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By SCOTT GODDARD 


“Na recent Peaahecks one of. the series 
entitled “Danes of the Present and Past’, 

"besides an informative short history OE 
Danish music from early times there is a 


virtues of* a family tradition is one question. 
How to break with it all might be another 
question; and that could presumably be answered 
by taking up some fundamentally iconoclastic 
; activity, within the domain of music but exist- 
- Danish. composers. These. the author, Vagn ing on its pe riphery, such as the hearty, brash 
_ Kappel, has arranged in chronological order. work of a jazz pianist. It appears that this is 
The first on his list is Carl ielsen (1865-1931); what the young Bentzon affected. 
_ the last -is Niels Viggo Bentzon who was born The phase did not last long, or at least not 
in 1919 and is said to belong to a group of long enough to influence his work adversely. 
composers less influenced by Carl Nielsen than The dross that a jazz pianist must inevitably 
_ others of the same age or thereabouts working accumulate in his mind, if he gives himself 
in Denmark today. It is an opinion which, wholly to that type of music while pursuing 
Beets as it does from a fellow-countryman of his studies in the technique of jazz, has been 
_ this composer, must be received with respect. é successfully purged away in the three extensive 
As a general assessment it is valid, atleast in orchestral works mentioned above. They are the 
Br gine: ‘negative sense that other influences are outcome of an entirely different mental activity. 
a apparent in Bentzon’ s music. Nevertheless there It may well be that in the case of this young 
are signs in his Third Symphony, Op. 46 Dane the heady ingredients of jazz acted as a 
oe (1947), his Fourth Symphony, Op. 55 (1948) kind of antibody upon what seemed to a callow 
- and his ‘ Variazioni Breve’, Op. 75 (score dated student an excess of tradition in his immediate 
Sa 1953) of the kind of hardy, abrupt manner surroundings. As the cat eats grass, so the youth 
we which suggests Nielsen. — - gorges on jazz. The effect on each animal is 
 . Niels Viggo Bentzon comes ers musical similar. In Bentzon’s case the solid intelligence 
steck held in considerable esteem and lasting — inherited from generations of professional musi- 
memory in Denmark. He is, in fact, the latest | cians came to the rescue and at twenty-two he 
‘distinguished - member of a notable ancestry, a ’ produced his First String Quartet and within 
i family family of creative and interpretative musicians — _ two years of that his First Symphony. 
an can be traced back to Johann Ernst Hart-  _— By that time he had taken,his own way and 
f nn, who left his native Germany i in. the latter orientated himself and his music. In common 
with men of his generation he had chosen 
hagen where he eventually became con- between the two main streams of influence, the 
of the royal orchestra. Son followed French which appears to have been neo-Ravel, 
, er for three generations, linking the family and the German which for Bentzon meant 
by marriage with great musical names such as Hindemith. One is reminded of the condition of 
and Bentzon. Ni iels Viggo.had as cousin. young Dutch composers who, like their Danish 
> well-known musician Jorgen Bentzon, an brethren, are submitted to these influences from 
ternational figure in his position in the. abroad and have to anchor their own art in one 
IS: M. and after Nielsen probably the most or the other culture before being able to express 
wide recognised Danish composer of the — their individuality. Their general culture, both 
century. ‘He died some eight years ago and Danes and Dutch, is much richer than that of 
thus it is no longer necessary to differentiate _ their English contemporaries, among musicians, 
ne TW > Bentzons by the continual use of their who have little that can be compared with their 
; cific ( tian names. For the purposes of this grasp of foreign languages and their knowledge 
a ticle Bentzon- henceforth means Niels Viggo. _-of the arts practised by their neighbours. And 
pectedly in one of a line of such it is a strange paradox and a harsh one that 
: ers of the art, he _ because of their very awareness of what is going 
: as by second nature. on around them outside the borders of their own 
© overriding interest was jazz is smaller countries they are more bothered by 
or as unusual as at first i _trends and tendencies than their English cousins, 
sical ancestry can be who forge happily ahead and by disregarding 
lenge to a young — both Hindemith and Ravel create things that 
ne. no al and _ sometimes attain ses individuality, 


: _ number of brief biographies of contemporary 
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eyes’ and then let us have it, and Kevin Miller, 
a mercurial Pedrillo who sang his serenade 
“straight *.and without by-play, Jetting the music 
work its enchantment. As to the visual aspect 
of this new production, Oliver Messel has sur- 
passed himself in a lovely fantasia on rococo 
orientalisms -that perfectly match Mozart’s 
‘Turkish * music. 

But seeing ‘Entfihrung’ with ‘Idomeneo’ 
and “Figaro” (which I urge all Mozartians to 
attend on July 14) on successive evenings, one 
could not but remark on the recession that 
occurred between the first two and then the 
almost incredible advance made in the space of 
four years to Complete mastery in ‘ Figaro ’— 
an advance mirrored on a smaller scale in the 
last of the concertos of 1784, which Artur 
Balsam has been playing so beautifully. 

DyNELEY Hussey 


_ Niels Viggo Bentzon 


_ Bentzon’s Fourth Symphony will’ be broadcast - 7.10 pin. on Friday, July 13 (Third) 


As is known, Danish music produced in Carl 
Nielsen its outstandingly individual composer 
so far_as this century is concerned. Hardly 
known outside Denmark during his lifetime and 
for some years afterwards, indeed so far as 
this country is concerned completely ignored 
until the Danish Orchestra played his music at 
an. Edinburgh Festival and Dr. Robert Simpson 
produced his study of the symphonies, Nielsen 
exerted considerable influence among his own 
people. It is a sign of the strength of that 
influence that a biographer should feel it neces- 
sary to divide present-day Danish composers 
into categories according to whether they are or 
are not influenced by Nielsen. Bentzon is said to 
belong to the latter group, which suggests that 
he has finally refused to be drawn into a sphere 
of influence that would stifle him. The super- 
ficial aspects of Nielsen’s style are fatally easy 
to copy. But Bentzon is still aware of Nielsen’s 
deeper characteristics. 

The Fourth Symphony and the highly in- 
teresting Op. 70 variations are clearly the pro- 
duct of an alert, exploring mind and a mature 
technique. The Symphony is in three move- 
ments and the lay-out of the first explains the 
title of the work (‘ Metamorphosen’). Three 
clearly differentiated themes, each preceded by a 
vigorous, fanfare-like call to attention, are dis- 
played at the outset. They form the main 
material of the movement as they undergo 
various metamorphoses. They appear also in 
other movements and are the basis of that logical 
development on which the whole symphony is 
founded. To ring the changes on three short 
units of construction in a movement is to risk 
disintegrating the design, and Bentzon shows 
remarkable skill in avoiding this. His invention 
is fertile and by the end of the symphony one 
senses the rightness of his method as the three 
original units, displayed at the beginning of 
the work, make a last appearance and so con- 
clude the argument. 


Among recent publications are: Primitive Chris- 
tianity in its Contemporary Setting, by Rudolf 
Bultmann (Thames and Hudson, 18s.); Christology 
and Myth in the New Testament, by Geraint 
Vaughan Jones (Allen and Unwin, 21s.); The 
Pauline View of Man, by Rev. W. David Stacey 
(Macmillan, 25s.); The Legend of the Baal-Shem, 
by Martin Buber (East and West Library, 17s. 6d.), 
and The Messianic Idea in Israei; by Joseph Klaus- 
ner Ane and Unwin, 30s.). 
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Albert, can’t you count? 


We like the story which tells how Einstein 
and Artur Schnabel were making music one day. 
The mathematician’s violin lagged far behind 
the superb piano accompaniment until, 
in exasperation, Schnabel looked up. “Albert,” 
he said, ‘‘can’t you count ?’? The moral 
is plain. An aptitude for figures does not 
necessarily equip you for the simple arithmetic 
of life, It is better to leave it to the 
National Provincial Bank. For example, 
they will be glad to deal with the payment of 
your premiums or your club subscriptions ; 
they will attend to your currency 
requirements if you go overseas. And in 
moments of crisis they will prove that 
a bank can be quite as human as yourself. 


Everyone with a 


National Provincial 


cheque book gets service 


Price from £58 7s. 7d. according 
sto model and lenses. Write for 
BS details and your nearest 
dealer’s address. 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 


CITY AND GUILDS OF 
LONDON ART SCHOOL 


124 Kennington Park Rd., London, S.E.I11 


VISITORS 
Painting: 
Philip Connard, 
C.V.O., R.A., R.W.S., N.E.A.C. 
Sculpture and Wood Carving: 
John Skeaping, A.R.A. 
Lettering and Engraving: 
Malcolm Osborne, C.B.E., R.A., P.R.E. 


STAFF 
Drawing and Painting: 
Innes Fripp, A.R.C.A. 

A. R. Middleton Todd, 
R.A., R.W.S., R.E. 
Rodney J. Burn, A-R.A., N.E.A.C, 
Robin Guthrie, N.E.A.C. 
Charles Mahoney 


Undo 
AERTEX 
~ Wea 


Modelling, Sculpture and Carving: 
David McFall, A.R.A. 
Sydney Harpley 
Wood Carving, Gesso and Gilding: 
William Wheeler,/A.R.C.A 
Lettering: 
W. H. Sharpington 
Letter Cutting in Stone, Wood & Metal, 
Metal Engraving and Lithography : 
Henry Wilkinson, A.R.E., A.R.C.A. 


DAY, EVENING AND SUNDAY 
CLASSES 


Write for free illustrated 
catalogue to 

The Cellular Clothing Co Ltd, 
30 Binney Street, London Wi 
Telephone: MAY 5701 


/ 


Further particulars may be obtained from 
the registrar 


this year take MIM: pictures 
Family snapshots are fun but modern 
families now take moving pictures. They’re 


so true to life—such a joy to look back. 
on in the years té. come. 


they’re cheaper than you think 


If you can afford to take snapshots 
you can certainly afford to take 
Moving pictures with a Bolex Cine 
Camera. True it costs more initially 
than some still cameras, but you'll 
find the actual cost of making your 
family moving pictures compares 
very favourably with what you now 
pay for ordinary snaps. 


only 10d. for each action shot 


That’s all filming with a Bolex 

need cost. 50 ft. of film, costing 
Just over £1, gives you at least 
24 good length action . shots. 
Developing is free, so this works 
out at approximately 10d. a shot. 
Of course, you can vary the 
length of shots as you wish. In 
fact filming with a Bolex is far 
easier than taking still snapshots. 


CINEX LTD., 9-10 North Audley Street, London, W.1. 
Grosvenor 6546 


8 mm. CINE CAMERA 3 


Swiss precision built and sold in Britain 
for more than 25 years. 


Scott GODDARD 


is a member of our world- famous 
review team which also includes: 
Neville Cardus, Joan Chissell, 
Dyneley Hussey, Burnett 
4 James, William Mann and 
Humphrey Searle.. 


SPECIALIST 
ADVICE ON. 
ALLTHENEW 
RECORDINGS 


The finest wine in ii 
class—not too sweet 


“with fish, poultr 
white or red meat, 


At your Wine Merchant's 
S. F. & O. HALLGARTEN, LON 


; Bs will give hs extra flavour, if you are fond of 
TAKIN CARE ‘of Tam S5r mutton anda hes Do not ae ee oan ete longer 
tee eeeequmne wit But asicad one RECESSar yx well ane quickly. 

tting in the usual herbs for chicken, use merece DERTU 
ty of mint, and hae roll qe: breast ~— 

it and eat it cold. It is delicious. An a ' 7 

Bt Ps you can also have - some good mint _. 2 FARM HOUSE CURRY : 

ice, made with lemon juice instead of vinegar, ie Here is a delicious farmhouse curry for which 

ch means you get a much more minty flavour, . YOu can use any kind of meat. This dish has the 

f -you- have some small pieces of the meat i Beeaced advantage of being equally welcome in 

after you. have “eaten the roll, iaalee a Brot or in cold weather, You need: 
4b. of any cold meat 

rt tablespoon of apple or tomato chutney 

ait dessertspoon of curry powder 

1 dessertspoon of flour (plain or self-raising) 

1 onion, chopped 

1 apple 

2 oz. of butter or margarine 
$ pint of stock or water 
1 handful of sultanas 
Melt the fat and, when it is really hot, fry 

= ‘the onion, flour, and curry powder together for 
bonged meat and ‘fill it it up with melted jelly, iy minute or two, stirring all the time. Do not 
+ as cage HEATON. Worry if it looks rather dry, but make sure you 

- do not burn it. Add your stock, chopped apple, 

"LETTUCE SALAD | - and salt to taste, and keep stirring until 

the sauce is smoothly boiling. Turn down 

the gas, or put the pan on the side of the fire, 
and simmer for a good half-hour, or longer if 
you like, for it is impossible to overcook this 

_so long as you give it a stir from time to time 

‘to keep it from sticking to the pan. Add your 

hopped meat, stir in the chutney, add the 


dic ily or Suys a made-up aspic ay. a 
, and improve” it by adding a littl 


when ou have pee the flavour ee the mint ‘into 
paneited jelly or gelatine, ‘strain the mint out. 


Ka 
ould, and line it with a little of this — 
and add green peas and tiny carrots, so 
- stick to the jelly. Then put in your 


ne tablespoon of wine vinegar to three of olive - 
j ound-nut oil, nee chopped. chives, and 


ye By Topher 


Prizes (ioe ‘the first three correct aehods opened) : book tokens, 
a= value 30s., 21s., and ae 6d, respectively 


losin, ng Mate first ‘post. 0 on ited, ate 29 Entries ‘should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 

Pe taining them should be addressed to the Editor off THE LisTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 

~ ked ‘ Crossword’ in the eee top corner. In all ee connected with the crosswords the Editor’s 
; ee decision is. al 


cross eke fore a continuous et Chain of forty , 

ine , each of which begins with the last two letters of CRUE ACROSS 

‘ In the diagram these two letters appear 3-Letter: 1 (Rev.). Lay on moving from the concert hall. 
.) CASTRIKEEL fot CAST, STRIKE, KEEL. The _ 2. A development of Dr. Zamenhof’s invention, 

eg are to be written in normally, i.e., fron 4-Letter: 1 (Rey.). A prescribed course, though possibly 
m each line and proceeding from the top to. unprofitable. 2. Headless black. ‘3 (Rev.). Scratch. and 
the diagram, but-only on lines 1 and 5 does do the opposite to its sound. 4, Anger shown by irate 
f a line, and only enchantress of tragedy. 5 (Rev.). Not the thing in question 
end at the end —not at all. 6. Restrictive legislation of New Zealand or 
7. Bird of prey. 8. Remove the representative 
who hasn’t got any entrance money. 9. She produced 
_ twins in a ballet of Delibes. (10, Card to draw out. 11. 
Once cooked a roll without a sign of hesitation. 


5-Letter: 1, Card—the joker? 2. Material constituents 
are. made pale by comparison, els 
— completely the same. 4. Bread for good measure 
where corn denotes plenty. 5. Faultless. 


- 6- Letter: ~1, Note in which an oracle provides 
cryptic responses. 2, When in a jam, it stops 
running away. 3. Almost angelic riding blanket. 
/ 4. Cave on the cote d’azur. 5. Ham (pretty high) 
Was once set on it. 6. Prepare cooks: flight is 
| impossible for these old natives of Mauritius. 7. 
Ancestral god lay back. 8. Fix quickly in French. 
9. Refer to everything proper obliquely. : 
7-Letter: 1. ‘Gertainly not suitable for white walls. 
2. Forage plant sounds doubly ideal portmanteau for 
the classics master, 3. Classify in. what could be 
_ made applicable to the answer. 4. Old piece of 
" ted rope. 
f 8-Letter: 1. Intended to repair. “2. It induces a 
_ hypersensitive reaction. 3. Like a woodlouse. 4. 
mes ‘perhaps or Pallas, initially floral. S$. E.g., 
Haydn’s echo. 6. It’s struck for impression. 
a] 7 (hyphen). Obsolete sack for a death omen: 
13-Letter: Insect in anger refusing to agree. 


14-Letter: They are bound to tell all. 
Aa TAS ire) 1: DOWN: 
ositive centre half is ornamental-at back (8). 2. 
che a double comeback (4). 3. Often a dire outcome 
ot wanting to ‘ go it alone.” (10). 
1c ends up im some difficulty (10). 
Islands (3 6. Element missing or happen- 
& 38. Suicidal action ee Le for Caesar 
y ‘a_ladder in the farmyard (3). 9. Crow’s — 
coon ed © of starts copnic » cppearance (5). A 


id 8 does a. word : 
lues to these words are grouped by word- — Australia. - 
ach section are arranged in the order 

‘ies of words in the closed ~ 

actual ~ 
comes 


ges it, ea the word. whose clue 
, therefore, be at any pint 
are. jormal. — s 


4. A grand chap, 


+ OD ee ad os 
= re a a A a a 


Unique, yet almost’ 


’ Phrenicos, Haizum, Arundel, 


5. The flag _ 


Housewife 


sultanas and a squeeze of lemon juice, and heat 
it all through very thoroughly—this is im- 
portant. Serve it piping hot in a heated dish, 
in a border of boiled rice or with boiled potatoes, 
Mo.xry WEIR 


Notes on Contributors 


ELy DEVONS (page 3): Robert Ottley Professor 
of Applied Economics, Manchester Univer- 
sity, since 1948; author of Planning in Prac- 
tice, ete. 

GEORGE WANSBROUGH (page 4): formerly mem- 
ber of the Advisory Council of the Motor 
Manufacturing Industry 


N. J. J. GLIvierR (page J1): Professor of Native 
Law and Administration, Stellenbosch Uni- 
versity; national vice-chairman, South African 
Bureau of Racial Affairs 

FRANCIS WATSON, 0.B.E. (page 13): in India 
from 1938-46, during war in Department of 
Information and Broadcasting; author of 
Dawson of Penn, Daniel Defoe, etc. 


BerTA RucK (page 16): novelist; author of 
Romance and a Film Star, etc. 

CECIL ROTH (page 20): Reader in Jewish 
Studies, Oxford University; author of History 
of Fews in England, The Fews of Medieval 
Oxford, Life of Manasseh ben Israel, etc. 

James REEVES (page 24): author of The 
Critical Sense, The Password and Other 
Poems, ete. 


suey half the music (4). 11R. Knock the centre back 
(3). - Weeds with no great mix-up in names (5). 13R. 
Coie ‘in the sink (4). 14. A fifth of a fifth of two bits (4). 
15. Shortened braidwork streak (4), 16. Container ‘for 
introducing stew (4). 17. Return mockery and you'll find 
a gun in front of you (3). 18. Zeus had one, Athene 
none (7). 19R. They half combined (7), 20. Kicked and 
spread round a spangle (4). 21R. Fish face (4). 22R. 
Oblige—backward! (3). 23R. & 35. There’s no end of 
winding when you have to soften grain (4). 24K, Play 
merrily with the flute-hole (4). 25. Any good deed he 
might haye done he repented from his very soul (5). 26. 
Alternative mame for one of the seven seas? (6). 26 
Reputation (4). 28. Here’s a Scotch riddle to solve (5). 
29, It’s black and the pygmy hasn’t got it (5). 30R. & 
37 & 39. The ‘poet wanted his wine to taste of these (5). 
31R. Thought in theory in short (4). 32. A welcome sign, 
though its composition could be misleading (3). 33R. Good 
evening, dean! (3). 34, & 36. An offer for accommodation 
(5). 35, 36, 37, 38, 39. See 23R, 34, 30R, 7R, 30R. 
respectively. « 


epution a No. 1,360 


NOTES 
The eleven across unclued lights are the names of eleven 


Hiero, Gabriel, 


The clever Siown unclued lights are the names of their 
horses, Phallas, Dinos, Sleipnir, Cerus, 


riders: Hereglius, Diomed, Odin, Adrastus, 
Bevis, Verus@Caligula, Siegfried and Ogier. 
Celer, Incitatus, Grani and 


Tespcaively: 


Tachebrune, 

Across: 21. za-RN-EC; 2%. M-a gent-a; 30. 
41. cur-ses; 43. R-over; 67. One-horse. 

Down: 6. Sue, sou; 10. elem(ent)-in; 15. Sterne—Tristram 
Shandy, Bk4, ch 42; 23. ae y 33. ‘Liverpool; 55. fug-ues 
70. and 62U, * Private Lives ” 


Prizewinners : 1st prize: R. Postill (Jersey); 2nd a 
eerie A. J. Mason (London, bg? He 3rd bese : 
jJ.R. Fothergill (Caldy) 

‘ os eA Se ae 
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Study at Home 
and Pass 


Wolsey Hall, Oxford (founded in 1894) can 
successfully prepare you by post for the 
General Certificate of Education (all examin- 
ing Boards): London University Degrees and 
Diplomas; also for Ordination, Teaching, Law, 
Banking, Secretarial, Statistical, and many 
other examinations; and in single subjects. 
Courses are conducted by a staff of over 100 
graduate tutors: students receive individual 
attention; tuition is continued free in the event 
of failure. Fees are moderate, deferred terms 
if desired. Over 27,000 Successes since 1950 
PROSPECTUS free from C. D. Parker, M.A., 
LL-.D., Director of Studies, Dept. FE9, 


WOLSEY HALL, 


LEARN A LANGUAGE 


THE 


easy ASSiMil way 


Assimil is the accepted Continental method 
that teaches you, ina few months, languages 
as they are spoken—without the drudgery 
of learning by heart. 

Assimil books alone, or preferably by com- 
bination of books and records, bring you 
a thoroughly practical and satisfying means 
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THE LISTENER ~ ae 
Be a Master of 
ENGLISH 


You are judged by the way you speak 
and write. . 

Improve your English quickly and en- 
joyably by post.. Many students say that 
the moderate fee charged for the Effective 
English Course is the best investment 
they have ever made, 

Post this advertisement to-day to The 


i 


SPECIAL 
ARRANGEMENTS 
HAVE BEEN MADE 
FOR READERS OF 
THE LISTENER 


TO ACQUIRE THE 
NEW EDITION OF 


a CHAMBERS’S Regent Institute (Dept.391), Palyce Gate. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA London, W.8. for a free copy of*! Word 


Mastery” (the prospectus) and enclose 
23d. stamp to cover postage. \ 


_ BY ANY OF 30 
DIFFERENT PLANS 


Send postcard without obligation to:— 
L, ALLISON, 66/69 GREAT QUEEN ST., 
LONDON, W.C.2 


ADDRESS ..,,..00+ oTapeaivspuipess iva 


The accent is on 


SAVING 


Building Societies provide a secure, profitable 
and convenient means of carrying out the 
Chancellor’s appeal. And one of the best of 
many good Building Societies is the 


LANE 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


(Member of the Building Societies’ Association) 


Est. 1848. Assets approx : £10,000,000, large 
Reserve funds, a better than average yield. 


4” NET PER ANNUM 


ms (Equivalent to £5.13.0 gross) 
4 The Society pays 


the Income Tax 
Your money earns interest for you every day. 
Investments of £1.to £5,000 (max.). 
Facilities for immediate withdrawal. 


Write for details, accounts and application form to: 


. of home study. 
ns For over a quarter of a century the Assimil 
, system has been recognised on the Conti- 
nent a: the easiest modern method of learning 
languages. !t is a great success. Try it, and 
you will become yet another enthusiast. 
Complete courses in: FRENCH, GERMAN, 
=. ITALIAN, SPANISH, RUSSIAN 
COMPRISING:— 
: ® Preliminary courses each of 8 double sided 
78 r.p.m. 10" records and textbook and :— 
@ Advanced continua- 
fion courses each of 12 
records. 
@ Complete and ad- 
vanced courses may be 
purchasedon easy terms. 
“ Courses are also available 
forthose whosenativetongue 
is not English. / 
ASSIMiL (England), Dept. A183, 
I 10 Pembridge Sq., London, W.2. fl 
Phone: BAYswater 5131 . 
| Please send your FREE Brochure on A 
, | ASSiMiL LANGUAGE COURSES | 
§ In French, German, Italian, Spanish, Russian. 
4 1 am interested in 
.? (1) Records (_] Books. 
ot MAME ........ ea essansen LE te ere ere | 
. : 
nT? ADDRESS | 
y 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.Cie 


Tel: MONarch 8985 


Preparation for 


¢ 
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j anes co 
Examinations — 
U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares students for— y 


_ GENERAL CERTIFICATE ‘ 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern Univ, 


LONDON UNIVERSITY DEGREES 
B.A, B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), B.Sc.(Soc.), LL.B., &c. 


A.C.P., L.C.P., and other Teachers’ — 
Diplomas, Law, Professional Prelim. 


Highly qualified Tutors. Low fees; instalments, — 
PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar (56), 


UNIVERSITY | 
CORRESPONDENCE ~— 


COLLEGE 
Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 
{aE ee 


i 


%j 
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SPECIALISED POSTAL JUITIONG 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS | 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course: 
js the most efficient, the most economical and _ 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim. 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc., ex- 
ternal. London University Degrees; for Civil 
Service, Local Government and commercial 
‘exams.: for professional exams. in Law, Ac- 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 
. Management; for 1.S.M.A., Inst. of Export, etc. 
exams, Many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in business subjects. 
More. than 90,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES. 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. f a ag 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE om 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects im 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE fe 
ST. ALBANS , 


or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. a5 


‘? 
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FOR PERFECTION IN GRAMOPHONE 
AND RADIO REPRODUCTION 


Hand-built Instruments of Quality bl > 


a 


Individually designed and fitted 


in contemporary and antique 


furniture. 


Universal Electronic Products 
36 Marylebone High Street 

London, W.1. - a 
Telephone for details to WEL 4058 3 


AUCKLAND UNIVERSITY GOLLEGE: 


(UNIVERSITY OF NEW ZEALAND) 
* = 


pte ES gee 

is far and away the easiest of all 
shorthands to learn, to write and to 
read; the reason is that it uses the 
ordinaty letters of the alphabet. 
Speedhand- enables: every word in 
the language to be condensed and 
instantly read back, the Speedhand 
form indicating the sound of the 
| English word. Here is a fast, efficient 
phonetic shorthand which you. are 
Youaranteed to be able to learn in 20 
hours or less without correspondence 
lessons. For full particulars of the. 
new edition of the Speedhand Manual, 
and free trial lesson, please write to 


The Cambridge Stenographic Institute 
(Dept. L18), 219 Hills Road, Cambridge 


my 


nad 


Applications are invited for a LECTURE- 
SHIP IN MUSIC, duties to be assumed on 
ist February, 1957 or as_soon thereafter as 
possible, oat 

The salary scale for the position istrom £985 
to £1,255 per annum by annual increments 


travelling expenses, 


~ 
Further particulars and information as to 
the method of application may be obtained 
from the Seeretary, Association of Universities 
off the. British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1. i 


‘« 


in New Zealand and London, is 20th August,1956. 


aterlow and Sons 


London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THe LisTENer, 


“Lid., Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, 


of £50 and an allowance is made towards |” 
hn) 


The closing date for the receipt of abblications, i 


N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting Corporation at 35 Mary’ 
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